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HERE is a panic in Egypt. The cholera has appeared in 
Damietta, and according to the most favourable accounts 
eighty deaths occurred in three days, in a population of 30,000. 
Less favourable statements raise the mortality to 113 a day, and 
report the number of other deaths as unusually high. The 
disease has also appeared in Mansourah, Tantah, and Port Said, 
but it has not yet been acknowledged in Cairo or Alexandria. 
The aceounts presage a regular visitation, and the result has 
been the usual explosion of cowardice. Nothing can convince 
Continentals that cholera, though highly epidemic, is not 
contagious,—for instance, doctors rub their patients without 
catching it—and the residents are flying the country in 
crowds. Damietta is surrounded by troops, who drive back 
all who attempt to escape; but so great is the general 
flight that the orders from Egypt to sell Stock have affected 
every European Bourse, and on Tuesday and Wednesday 
caused a general fall of one and a half per cent. in Eastern 
Stocks. The French Press fiercely denounces the greedy selfish- 
ness of English commerce, which, rather than bear quarantine, 
has brought the disease from Bombay, and the relaxation of the 
absurd quarantine laws for which Lord Granville has been con- 
tending has keen indefinitely postponed. It is even suggested 
that the organisation of Egypt may be broken up for want of 
officers, and that an outbreak among the British troops may 
cause their withdrawal. These, of course, are panic-struck 
opinions, but the interruption to business and to affairs will be 
considerable. 





The ex-Khedive Ismail has been interviewed by the Times 
Correspondent, and has given his opinion on Egyptian affairs 
with his usual shrewdness. He admits that the English possess 
Egypt, and must retain it, but maintains that the easiest method 
of governing it will be through the Egyptians themselves, or 
rather through native functionaries, “ who will be governed by 
the enlightened views of the English.”* If they are employed, 
and share the advantages as well as burdens of government, 
they will not be humiliated, and administration will be easy. 
The new protectors can introduce reforms which no Khedive 
could attempt without foreign remonstrances, and will have “a 
peaceful rule.” A foreigner visibly at the head of the Government 
would outrage religious feeling, and an Armenian would not be re- 
spected. As to Tewfik, he will probably intrigue against his pro- 
tectors, being a weak man “ who, if he does not conspire himself, 
will be delighted to know others are conspiring.” As tothe Suez 
Canal, it belongs to Egypt, and if a second one is cut, that will 
belong to Egypt also. As England rules Egypt she rules the 
Canal, and “in discussing its nationality, she only weakens her 
own case.” A special position is accorded, by European respect, 
to M. de Lesseps, but when he passes away, the “ factitious 


French character” of the Canal will disappear too. Ismail has 
brains. 


After some hesitation on the part of Lord Dalhousie, who 





was probably influenced by weighty advisers outside the 
House of Lords, the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill was so altered as to render such marriages legal in any 
Dissenting or Roman Catholic church, where a Registrar igs 
bound to attend in Great Britain, and in any Roman Catholic 
chapel in Ireland,—where a Registrar is not bound to attend,— 
but was never to be legal in any Anglican Church. In other 
words, the Canon Jaw would prevail in the Anglican Church, 
and no Anglican clergyman, whether approving or disapproving 
of such marriages himself, would be permitted by the proposed 
change in the laws of the realm to marry a man to his wife’s 
sister. The effect of this would have been to turn Anglicans who 
determined on such marriages into either temporary Secularists, 
or temporary Dissenters, or temporary Roman Catholics ; and we 
hope that the House of Commons would never permit so need- 
less an outrage on Anglican feelings. 





The Bishop of Peterborough on Tuesday consecrated the 
extended and restored Church of All Saints’, Narborough, and in 
doing so referred incidentally to the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill, saying that the Clergy should imitate the example of John 
the Baptist, whose festival they had just been celebrating, and 
say boldly, “It is not lawful for thee to have her.” We suppose 
that St. John the Baptist, in denouncing Herod’s marriage, was 
speaking of what he held to be forbidden by divine law. The 
Bishop of Peterborough has, we believe, admitted that in the 
case of marriage with a deceased wife's sister, revelation proper 
contains nothing explicit on the subject, so we conclude that his 
denunciation of these marriages rests either on a Canon 
law for which dispensations have been frequently granted by 
the Church which established that law, or on private judgment. 
In either case, he is not taking up very solid ground for his pro- 
phetic denunciations. In a subsequent speech, the Bishop was 
very indignant with those censors who had described the silence 
of the Bishops in the House of Lords on the second reading 
of the Bill as unfaithfulness to the Church. It was due solely, 
he said, to the anxiety of the Bishops to negative the Bill, since 
they might have lost votes by prolonged debate. Perhaps so; 
indeed, that, we have no doubt, was the conscious motive. But 
Bishops certainly do like excuses for not taking a very pro- 
nounced attitude on public affairs, and for lingering, like violets, 
in the shade,—though we would not exactly accuse Dr. Magee 
of being a violet that seeks the shade. 


The Lords have changed their minds once more. The second 
reading of the Bill legalising Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, was carried by a vote of 165 against 158. The third 
reading of the same Bill was rejected on Thursday night by a 
vote of 145 against 140, so that the friends of the Bill were 
fewer by twenty-five, while its foes were fewer by eighteen. 
The debate was not a remarkuble one, unless the speech of 
Bishop Temple against the Bill may be called remarkable. The 
Duke of Marlborough insisted strongly on the argument that 
the Bill, if carried, would put in the strongest light the oppo- 
sition between the law of the Church and the Law of the land, 
—the Church refusing altogether to sanction marriages which 
the Statute Law would allow,—and insisted that this conflict must 
lead soon to Disestablishment. We are not sure, however, that 
the refusal of the Church to permit, even among Dissenters, 
marriages which most Dissenters believe to be perfectly right, may 
not lead rather more directly to Disestablishment. Bishop Temple 
insisted on the grave danger of unsettling the principle of our 
marriage law, without having any new principle to put in its 
place ;—and this would be a good argument, if the principle on 
which it now stands commanded general respect, which, how- 
ever, it is clear that it does not. It is better surely to sanction— 
cautiously —exceptions on which the conscience of a community 
is clear, than to stand by an untenable principle against which, 
as a general principle, the conscience of the community is clear. 
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Lord Salisbury made a speech at the annual dinner of the 
Constitutional Union on Wednesday at St. James’s Hall, which | 
contained something more than the old criticisms ox the parti- | 
coloured character of the Liberalism of the century (in which, | 
by the way, he forgets the still more remarkable patchwork of 
which the Conservatism of the century is made up). He 
announced it as a great law that you can never depend on the 
Conservatism of the extremely rich,—because they have so 
much, that they can afford to lose a good deal without missing 
it. You can only depend on the Conservatism of the moderately 
well-to-do, the people who would lose their all if the foundations 
of proprietary right were in any way unsettled. It is to those 
who have no margin, those to whom revolution would mean a 
great inroad on their habits and comforts, that Lord Salisbury 
trusts implicitly the safety of the Constitution. As for Lord 
Hartington, he is too rich to care. He might lose a great deal, 
and still find all he wanted well within his reach. That isa 
very neat theory of Lord Salisbury’s, but, as we have elsewhere 
shown, it will hardly hold water. 


Nor will My. Alfred Austin’s, who spoke later, and who 
maintained that “the tendency of mature intellect is towards 
Conservatism,” on the ground that Mr. Froude is a Conservative 
of the anti-Irish kind, and Matthew Arnold a Conservative of 
the anti-Dissenting kind. We do not exactly know why mild 
scorn for Philistinism should be called Conservative. So far as 
we remember Mr. Arnold’s views on the regeneration of Ire- 
land, they were Radical far beyond the Radicalism of Mr. 
Gladstone. The truth is that “mature intellect,” tempered by 
fear, is Conservative; while “mature intellect,” tempered by 
sympathy and hope, is Liberal. But the same probably may be 
said of immature intellect. The maturity of the intellect affects 
the clearness, the finish, the adequacy of the political creed; 
but does not affect its general direction. 








Lord Spencer, who is travelling in Ireland, on the 27th inst. 
made an important speech at Limerick to the Agricultural 
Society. He said that the insecurity of the farmer had now 
disappeared, and that he saw signs of agricultural improvement 
in the West. Culture was still behind-hand, the peasantry, 
without sufficient stock, raising exhausting crops on impoverished 
soil, but still the beasts were better and slightly increased in 
number, there were more tiled houses, and the number of poultry, 
a stock raised by the smallest tenants, had increased two 
millions. The quality of the butter also had been improved, till 
the article which ten years ago fetched £96 a ton in London, 
now fetched £120. He urged strongly more attention to material 
improvement, as the only method by which the poverty of the 
West could be permanently relieved, but thought that, upon the 
whole, “we might again look forward with some hope to the 
future.” These remarks appear to have been well received, and 
it is reported that the decrease of bitterness towards the Viceroy 
is marked throughout his tour. We fancy, however, that the 
bitterness has never been greatest among the agricultural popu- 
lation, who expend their hatred rather on local enemies and on 
the law, than upon the Government, which is slightly beyond 
their grasp. 


Leo. XITT. has addressed a letter of twelve pages to M. Grévy 
personally, a sketch of which has been communicated to the 
Times Correspondent in Paris. The Pope comments on the 
legislation of the past three years, the expulsion of the Orders, 
the subjection of seminarists to the conscription, and the right 
assumed to suppress curates’ salaries, and observes that all 
these measures are contrary to the spirit of the Concordat. His 
Holiness adverts, moreover, to the spirit shown in the discus- 
sions on the Concordat, especially in M. Paul Bert’s report, and 
observes that he would be regarded as wanting to his duty if he 
were to pass over such events in silence. He prays the President, 
therefore, up to the limits of his power to discourage these 
attacks upon religion, and so diminish the probability of a 
rupture between the Papacy and France. The letter will, it is 
said, be answered in a temperate spirit, though M. Grévy is 
believed to be very anti-clerical, but it may be questioned if a 
rupture can long be avoided. The more popular a body in 
France is, the more violently is it opposed to religion, and the 
Municipality of Paris has only this week suppressed the 
chaplaincies of the great hospitals, and forbidden the entrance 
of priests, except when summoned by patients. The Papacy 





must take a stand at some point or other, and declare that 





—____ 
the Government of France can no longer be recognised ag 
Catholic. 


The trial of Scharf and the other Hungarian Jews for the 
murder of a Christian girl at the Passover still continues, and 
the evidence gradually elicited discredits the prosecution, which 
appears to have been dictated by the worst kind of religious hatred, 
‘The evidence as to time has been disproved. It seems certain that 
the police threatened, and probable that they tortured, the most 
important witness, the boy Moritz; and it was proved that 
Peczeli, the inferior magistrate who took his deposition, was a 
felon, condemned to twelve years’ imprisonment for murder, A 
Police Commissioner also stated that the boy, in his presence 
had retracted his whole evidence. The case is, therefore, baal 
ing down; but the Court is evidently perplexed by the fierce 
excitement of the populace, who audibly threaten witnesses 
favourable to the Jews, and accuse them of being purchased by 
large bribes. It is as necessary to guard their lives as if they. 
were Irish witnesses favourable to the Crown. 











A telegram from Shanghai was received by the Chinese 
Legation in London on Thursday, denying that any settlement 
of the Tonquin difficulty had been arrived at. Li Hung Chang, 
the official entrusted with the negotiations with M. Tricou, had 
been so irritated by the Frenchman’s rudeness, that he declined 
to meet him, and retired to Tientsin. “He sees no chance of 
falling into an accord with M. Tricou.” This means, of course, 
that the Pekin Government has made up its mind that France 
must acknowledge Chinese suzerainty in Tonquin, which is the 
specific point M. Challemel-Lacour has decided not to concede, 
War, therefore, would be inevitable, but that it is known the French 
Cabinet is divided. M. Jules Ferry, supported by the President, 
and, it is believed by M. Waldeck-Rousseau, is strongly op- 
posed to the war, and M. Challemel-Lacour threatens to retire, 
The struggle is not yet ended, but as the Chamber is distinctly 
against any war of moment outside Europe, we venture to pre- 
dict that the concession required by China will be made, and 
that the expedition to Tonquin will be content with avenging 
M. Riviére. The vacillation of the Republican Government 
upon this subject has been deplorable. 


Quite an excitement has arisen in America about pauper emi- 
grants from Ireland. Itis stated that two or three ships have re-« 
cently landed emigrants from Irish poor-houses who are too feeble 
to work, who have no money, and who wili be a burden upon the 
American ratepayers. The Emigration Commissioners of New 
York have accordingly ordered these persons to betaken back. Mr. 
Trevelyan, when questioned on the subject, replied that he knew 
of only five such families, all of whom were offered homes by their 
relatives, and landed with travelling-money in their pockets. The 
amounts given them are, however, exceedingly small, generally 
about a pound, and it is probable that, unknown to the Govern- 
ment, the Unions have shipped a few totally destitute persons. 
The practice must, of course, be stopped; but the fuss made 
about it is exaggerated, the Irish-Americans thinking the ques- 
tion will serve to put the two Governments at loggerheads. A 
moment’s thought would show anybody that aged paupers or 
pauper children do not belong to the dangerous classes, and 
tbat the Government could have no interest in lightening the 
rates of one or two Irish unions by a few pounds. .Its object is to 
reduce the congestion in the West of Ireland, which can only 
be done by helping poor tenants to emigrate, the paupers not 
being settled on the land. 


Sir Henry James, with all his astuteness, is hardly a good 
manager of the Bills of which he has the charge. In the Grand 
Committee on Law he first disseminated the impression that he 
would report the conduct of particular obstructors to the House 
as a good reason for not proceeding with the Criminal Code Bill, 
—indeed, what he said in the House itself was equivalent to a 
charge against Mr. Warton for trying on one occasion to prevent 
the Committee from getting a quorum,—and then he dropped 
all such criticisms, and simply reported that the progress made 
with the Bill warranted no hope of finishing it this Session. 
Hither Sir Henry James should not have threatened to report 
the conduct of special Members at all, or he should have 
persevered with it. The consequence, of course, was an angry 
wrangle at the last meeting of the Grand Committee on Law, 
and a general impression on the part of the public less favour- 
able to the work of these Grand Committees than is justified 
by the facts. The result was that the Committee reported that, 
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acing dealt: with only eight clauses, and the Bill containing 
120 clauses, on which there were 390 proposed amendments, 
there was no prospect of passing the Bill through Committee 
this Session. The truth, no doubt, is, as Mr. Bryce indicated 
jn his very excellent speech in the Committee, that this Bill was 
not a good subject for the work of a Grand Committee. First, 
it was drafted by a Commission, and not by the Government 
draftsman ; and secondly, great alterations of principle, as 
distinct from codification of the existing law, were introduced 
into the Bill. Both these circumstances rendered it a very bad 
specimen Bill for the purpose of testing the powers of a Grand 


Committee. 

Two Presidents of the Royal Society have died on successive 
days of this week,—Sir Edward Sabine, the aged Arctic 
explorer, and an eminent student of the phenomena of 
magnetism, on Tuesday; and Mr. William Spottiswoode, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society at the time of his death, in the 
full vigour of middle life, on Wednesday. Mr. Spottiswoode 
was best known as a great mathematician, and especially for 
his speculations on the possibility that to higher apprehensions 
than ours space may have more than three dimensions, indeed, 
any number of dimensions corresponding to the degrees of equa- 
tions. Moreaver, Mr. Spottiswoode had worked with great success 
atthe phenomena of the polarisation of light, on which we believe 
that he had established new and original theories of his own. 
He was conspicuous, too, as an Oriental scholar, and as a patron 
of learning, a department in which his generous nature and large 
means enabled him to effect much. His modesty and gentleness 
were, at least, as remarkable as his abilities, and there are few 
circles, whether in Science, Art, or Learning, in which his 
presence will not be long and grievously missed. He died of 
typhoid fever, contracted, we believe, in Rome. 


There is a remarkable letter from Rome in the Tiines of 
Tuesday, on the subject of the extraordinary fibs told in the 
Roman Press, and thence transmitted to Ireland and elsewhere, 
on the subject of the Pope’s attitude towards Ireland, towards 
the Irish Bishops, towards Mr. Errington, and towards the 
Propaganda itself. The number of these “ Hiberno-Roman” 
fables, as the Roman correspondent calls them, is portentous, 
and a caréful collation of these fables would clearly prove that 
either there are two distinct Mr. Erringtons, or else no Mr. 
Errington at all. The writer intimates that the Pope himself 
determined that the recent letter to the Irish Bishops should not 
on any account be put away in the pigeon-holes of those prelates, 
and so be deprived of all its effect; in other words, that the 
Pope himself took care that what was called the “indiscretion ” 
of confiding that missive to the Press should be committed. 
Leo XIII. never uttered a brutwm fulmen in his life, and when 
he has once decided on a course, though he never over-expresses 
what he means to say, he never fails to say it, and to say it 
effectually. The “ Hiberno-Roman” fables may try to raise a 
mystification on the subject, but Leo XIII. is too much of a 
statesman to be easily foiled by the legends of the Roman and 
Hibernian Press. 


Nothing is more remarkable in the recently-published “ Acts 
of the Holy See relating to the affairs of Ireland,” than the 
confidence which the Pope, as a statesman, expresses in the 
justice of the present Administration. In Leo XIII.’s letters, 
this confidence is expressly declared more than once. In the 
letter of January 3rd, 1881, the Pope declares, “‘ We have con- 
fidence in the justice of those who rule the country, and whose 
great experience is generally tempered with judgment. Ireland 
will far more safely and easily obtain what she wants, if she will 
adopt only the means sanctioned by law, and avoid causes of 
offence.” Again, in the letter of August Ist, 1882, the Pope 
says, “ As we signified to you on another occasion, we are con- 
fident that the statesmen who preside over the administration of 
public affairs will give satisfaction to the Irish when they de- 
mand what is just. It is not only reason advises, but their 
well-known political prudence.” Expressions of this kind used 
towards an Administration at the head of which stands the 
author of the treatise on “ Vaticanism,” show that Leo XIII, 


harbours no grudges, and is statesman at least as much 
as Pope, 





The fighting between the two-English parties, or rather the 


wings of the tivo parties, is now so. bitter, that it is positively 





pleasant to find a Tory leader standing up to defend the Liberal 
Government. Colonel Stanley did this on Thursday. The old, 
endless question whether transport for the troops should always 
be kept in readiness was brought up as usual during the debate 
on the Army Estimates; but, as is not usual, a Tory Minister 
answered, to relieve a Liberal one. Colonel Stanley po'nted 
out that Parliamentary governments had to think of cost, 
and the cost would be something enormous, for if we had 
not a complete transport, things would be worse than at 
present. “It was better to know you were not ready, than to 
think you were, when you were not.” As to regimental transport, 
the proposal to keep it always with the regiment was impractic- 
able, for till the destination has been settled the kind of trans- 
port wanted could not be settled either. The Transport Ser- 
vice could be and should be perfected, but the means of transport 
must be left to the occasion. That is only sense, and old sense, 
too; but, now-a-days, Tories will not even talk sense, if it 
relieves Liberals. ele 

We regret to perceive that the project of sending Lord Reay 
to the Cape as Special Commissioner has been abandoned. Mr. 
Gladstone stated on Monday that he had been prepared to send 
the Commission, and to lay its instructions on the table, but 
that he had received a telegram announcing the intention of the 
Government of the Transvaal to send either their President or 
Vice-President to London. The Government had thought it ex- 
pedient to accept that offer, and consequently the Commission 
would not be sent. It is, doubtless, easier to receive a Commission 
than to send one, because that course limits the subject of negotia- 
tions, the President of the Transvaal being able to speak only 
for his own State; but the Commissioner could have reported 
on the whole of South Africa, throughout which the quarrel 
between the white races is the first factor in politics, The 
Times’ assertion that the Dutch of South Africa hate the Dutch 
of Europe more than they hate Englishmen, requires evidence. 
It is inconsistent with M. Joubert’s language in Holland, and 
with the strong sympathy expressed by the Datch with their 
brethren of the Transvaal. Spanish-Americans do not, how- 
ever, love Spaniards, nor did our own American colonists love 
Englishmen. 


The Standard’s correspondent at Sierra Leone relates at great 
length and with full detail a shocking story. It had become 
necessary for the authorities in Sierra Leone to punish a chief 
named Gbow, for constant and cruel raids upon protected 
natives in the Sherbro territory. He was accordingly attacked 
on May 25th, in his principal stockade, by part of the 2nd West 
India Regiment, 200 of the constabulary, and 500 native allies. 
Gbow, who commanded 2,000 men, fought with desperate courage, 
but his negroes could not stand up against a rain of shells from 
the howitzers, and either broke or surrendered. Those who fled 
were followed by the Kossus—a friendly tribe, we presume— 
and slaughtered ; while those who surrendered were taken to the 
captured town of Hahoon, and there murdered “in cold blood” 
by “our allies.” Gbow’s town, Jalliah, was set fire to after its 
capture, and razed to the ground, and it is believed the expedi- 
tion will “ have a most beneficial effect upon his mind.” If this 
story is true, the business was infamoas, and the commanding 
officer should be at once ordered to explain why he could not 
stop a hideous and senseless massacre. Even if the allies broke 
loose, he had force enough with him to quell a mutiny. No 
wonder Gbow’s men fought bravely, if they were aware that 
after surrender they would be murdered in cold blood, and then 
mutilated. 

James Carey, the informer, has left Kilmainham at last, after 
having greatly embarrassed the Government by a demand for 
police protection in Dublin. This was refused, as every day 
would have produced a separate riot, and he at last agreed to 
go either to London oracolony. It is a curious proof of the 
universal diffusion of Irishmen under the British flag, which 
they say they detest, but which they never leave except for the 
American, that Carey would be safe anywhere in the world ex- 
cept in a British colony. He might be comfortable onough in 
Norway, or the Argentine Republic, or Switzerland, as his 
income is considerable for his wants, but even in Heligoland 
some Irishman would find him out. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1004 to 1003 s.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
LEO XIII. AND FRANCE. 


T is to be regretted, in the interests of contemporary 
history, that the acts and words of Leo XIII. are not 
more carefully noted and recorded. He does not excite the 
imagination of Roman Catholics as Pius IX. somehow did, 
lacking, perhaps, a certain ray of originality, which lighted up 
his predecessor's character, and he is, therefore, not watched 
with the same assiduous care. He is coming, however, out of 
the mist, and as his figure grows more distinct, it will attract 
many observant eyes. A philosopher on a throne is always a 
rare sight, and no one quite like Leo XIII. has sat for centuries 
in the Papal Chair. Able Popes, and astute Popes, and Popes 
. with a capacity for finesse there have been many—for, after 
all, the Popes are picked Italians—but this one gives the 
im of a wise Pope, who marches to his 
ends as a modern statesman of high character and 
serene thought would march. There is a moderation 
in his inflexibility, and a certain honest plainness in 
his denuneiations which are not supposed to be usual 
among ecclesiastics. We once compared Pio Nono, with his 
fidelity to his Church, his belief in himself, and his vein of 
humorous originality, to a fine old English rector, who had 
always had his own way, who thought Dissenters rather im- 
pertinent, but who wished to be obeyed because he sincerely 
believed that obedience must of necessity be best for the 
parish. Leo XE is not like that at all. He is rather like a 
statesman of a ‘type we occasionally see in all countries, in 
whom nature or circumstance has bred toleration, but whose 
advice is weighty because he intends the machine to move on, and 
who can, when needful, recommend grave acts. This Pope has 
been tried in four very grave affairs, the struggle with Germany, 
the struggle with the Czars in Poland, the struggle with Italy, and 
the struggle with the Irish Reds, and in all he has shown the 
same qualities,—inflexible devotion to his Church, a cool 
perception of all circumstances, and a patient wiseness—we do 
not quite mean wisdom—which in the end secured at least 
partial success. No mancan have a more formidable opponent 
than Prince Bismarck, and the Chancellor has not come well 
out of that fight, nor can any one fairly say that the Pope has 
won by unworthy devices. The Czars in Poland are supported 
by irresistible force, but they have yielded in the contest about 
Bishops so completely that the Vatican is content. Nowhere 
is reverence for the Papacy weaker than in Rome, where each 
successive Pope lives under a microscope; and in Rome, 
in the municipal elections of last week, the Papalini 
swept everything before them. They seated two-thirds 
of all candidates. Nowhere among Catholics is the Papal 
authority so resisted as in Ireland, but the Pope has given a 
heavy blow to the Parnellites, which, though it has not dried 
up the subscription he denounced, has altered the tone not 
only of the clergy, but of mass meetings. 
Now the Pope has turned to France, and very quietly, but 
quite unmistakably, has intimated, in a letter to President 
Grévy, that if the tone of the Government cannot be modified, 
the Papacy cannot keep or its old terms with France. The 
two Powers will, as in Germany and Russia, be openly at war. 
The letter to the President from the Pope, read in the Cabinet 
on Tuesday, and though not published allowed to ooze 
out, is understood, we think correctly, to mean this, 
though Leo XIII. carefully abstains from any menace. 
It was time for such a declaration. We do not know 
that the Assembly has yet passed any law to which the 
Roman Church cannot submit under protest, unless it be the 
one subjecting divinity students to the conscription ; but the 
tone of recent legislation in France is so anti-Christian that a 
self-respecting Church is bound, at all events officially, to 
declare that it is submitting only to direct force. The recent 
laws on education go far beyond any possible definition of 
State neutrality in religious affairs. They amount to this,— 
that every teacher is tolerated except the Catholic priest, who 
is excluded with his emblems almost by name. The aboli- 
tion of military chaplaincies, though not exactly persecu- 
tion, is in a Catholic country pretty clear intimation 
that the State thinks Catholicism worthless; while the 
abolition of chaplaincies in hospitals goes even further. 
Unless the Cardinal-Archbishop Guibert has deliberately 
falsified the facts in his circular to the Curés of Paris, the 
Municipality, with the sanction of the Government, which has 
a legal veto on such votes, has not only abolished the chap- 
lains—who were, of course, its own officers—but has closed 





the hospital chapels on week days—the Prefe 
once a oo prohibited the 
priest into the wards. He can enter only when 

a patient. Considering the importance stailiel hy Getter : 
to the last offices, the immense extent of these hospitals . 
the antagonism of most French doctors to the priesthood, thi 
order goes far beyond “neutrality,” and amounts to dj x 
persecution alike of the priesthood, who are inhibited fron 
preaching even to willing hearers, and of any religious pillenis 
the hospitals may relieve. As the Cardinal-Archbisho ne 
it, the summons to the Curé may never be delivered mn arog 
then he is distant, and often occupied with a parish Siatale- 
ing 50,000 souls. If the Pope, under such circumstances did 
not warn the Government that its tone was one of hostilit 
that the obvious meaning of the Concordat was not respected’ 
and that serious consequences might follow, he would be 
gravely wanting, not only in self-respect, but in his duty to 
the Church, whose mouthpiece he claims to be. So would 
the Archbishop of Canterbury be under the same circum. 
stances, and the Archbishop would not be under the spur of a 
system of theology which makes the intervention of the priest- 
hood in the hour of death a necessity. 


The letter will, it is said, be answered by the President with 
respect, but we question, strong as the motives are which bind 
both the Papacy and the Government of France to modera- 
tion, whether a rupture can ultimately be avoided. That the 
Pope will suffer long is true. He has repeatedly warned the- 
French Episcopate to be moderate, and has recently selected a 
Nuncio whom he can trust to guide his rather hot-headed 
ecclesiastical team in that sense. He must, too, be keenly aware- 
that in France he is not fighting, as in Germany and Russia, 
rulers of another creed; but men who sincerely disbelieve all 
creeds, who are full of a scientific Paganism, and who would, 
if provoked to fight, go strange lengths. They might sup- 
press outward Christianity altogether. France is the only 
country which, in modern times, has been laid under an inter-. 
dict by secular authority, and all Frenchmen still feel the 
effect of that long intermission of religious teaching. That 
might happen again, and no Pope would lightly run such a 
risk. Moreover, the disestablishment of the Church, which. 
would be the first counter-blow struck by the Chamber, would 
in France have serious dangers of its own. The spread of 
materialism in some districts has been so great, and the 
reluctance of the peasantry to pay for anything not visible is 
so rooted, that, as the Bishops believe, large patches of the soil, 
possibly whole Departments, would be left without the offices of 
religion, and a generation would grow up to whom Church ser- 
vices would seem needless innovations on habit. That isa dis- 
tinct danger, not to mention that an open contest would embitter 
the Atheistic propaganda which is so active in France—as it 
also begins to be in England—and compel the Church to a 
warfare of argument, at the very moment when it was strug- 
gling to retain its corporate existence. Rome, too, which has. 
to think of the whole world, and not merely of the corner of 
it which to French and even English journalists seems to 
make up the universe, is anxious for French assistance at 
a hundred points, and were the French Government sin- 
cerely hostile, might see her converts abandoned in 
a hundred provinces, from Manchooria to Montenegro. 
Nevertheless, the Pope can hardly go on in apparent 
amity with a Power definitely anti-religious. If he does, he 
justifies the sarcasm that Rome is only inflexible to the weak. 
If he does, he weakens for a generation the coherence of his 
Church in France, which will undoubtedly be rent into two 
parties,—those who approve and those who disapprove the 
policy of submissiveness. And finally, if he does, he destroys 
his power of fighting in all lands, for he cannot excommuni- 
cate in Mexico, or Ireland, or Italy for acts which he visibly 
passes over in France without open reprehension. We con- 
ceive that in a very short time, if the temper of the majority 
does not change, the Pope will be compelled to withdraw his 
Nuncio, and thus announce to the whole world a rupture with 
France, which will undoubtedly impel the majority to extreme 
courses, including the suppression of the Ecclesiastical Budget. 
What will be the result of the contest it is difficult to foresee, for 
unless the Chamber goes revolutionary lengths the Papacy will 
not have its usual leverage, the absence of priests among a popu- 
lation which wishes for them. It must, according to its modern 
practice, supply the churches with priests, missionary or other, 
so long as the secular power will allow. But we should 
imagine that, as in all other cases, the believing section 
of the community would derive new energy from the 
insults cast upon their faith, that their antagonism to 
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the Republic would become more definite, and that in no 
long time Republican statesmen would see the folly 
of wilfully exasperating such a force, and would seek a 


- modus vivendi, They may be very fanatical, but they are not 


as fanatical as the Terrorists, and very energetic, but they 
hardly more energetic than Napoleon or Prince Bismarck, 
iment has been tried before, under conditions ' 
favourable to the anti-religious party, which, be it remembered, 
during the period of the suspension of services tied victory to 
its banners; and it ended in a victory for Rome, which can 
wait, if need be, for centuries. This, however, is a specula- 


- tion as to the future, All we wish to point out to-day is that 


Ieo XIII, the most modetate of Popes, finds it necessary to 
warn the Government of France that a contest with the 
Church is at hand; and that if it begins, the whole power of 
that Church, with its persistence and its hold over the 
common people, will be thrown decisively against the Republic. 





THE BISHOPS AND THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 


Lords are not high-minded and have no proud looks. 

They follow the Psalmist’s admonition to refrain their 
souls, and keep them low, like a child that is weaned from its 
mother. To reverse their judgment on a matter of first-rate 
importance within a fortnight, is hardly a step to give new 
weight to the judgment of the House of Peers. Perhaps they 
were more influenced than they would like to admit by the 
Guardian’s appeal to them to consider the tendency of the Bill to 
introduce a conflict between the law of the Church and the law 
of the State, which might end in Disestablishment. It is cer- 
tain that the Duke of Marlborough put that argument in the 


’ front of the battle, and itis possible that this influenced some of 


the Conservative Peers who formerly supported the Bill, and in- 
duced them to stay away. If so, we congratulate our ecclesi- 
astical contemporary on the generalship which—like an hour of 
inspiration from Wallace or Bruce—has so goon turned Flodden 
into Bannockburn. But the victory will be dearly bought, 
if it induces the Dissenters to see in the amiable deceased wife's 
sister, the lever with which they may disestablish the Church 
of England. They will be very apt at learning the lesson in- 
culcated by the Guardian. And perhaps they may now bend all 
their energies first to obtain the legalising of these marriages in 
the form most likely to excite the denunciations of the Church, 
and then to aggravate the conflict between the law of the 
Realm and the law of the Church which must ensue. They 
will remember that it is lawful to be taught by an enemy ; and 
perhaps they may strike out a new and more effectual path 
towards the Disestablishment and Disendowment for which 
they wish. 

For it is certain, we take it, that this Bill must pass into 
law, and must pass into law before very long. A measure 
which has so large a majority in the Commons, and which has 
Once gained a majority in the Lords, can hardly be stayed 
for any considerable period. This last hasty act of aristocratic 
repentance will bring delay, but it will bring nothing more, 
unless it also causes an agitation in the provinces against 
giving the Bishops seats in the House of Lords. We may say, 
by the way, that that agitation could hardly be based on worse 
ground than the recent action of the Bishops in relation to this 
Bill. The case against the Bishops as Peers is that they take 
so puny a part in general legislation, and hardly dare to call 
their souls their own, even on a matter so germane to their 
special province as the proper mode of spending Sunday. But 
to denounce the Bishops for taking an active part in such a 
controversy as this, and for giving a vote according to their con- 
sciences, is altogether unfair. It is true, we do not think their 
vote a wise one ; we do not think that it isa good thing, in the 
interests of religion, to forbid marriages on no good ground of 
expediency, to which apparently the conscience of the people 
is not generally opposed, and which take place, therefore, 
or else ought to take place, in spite of the legal prohibition. 
But no fair-minded man can deny that there is something to 
be said on the other side, and that the Bishops have said it, 
and said it with a good deal of earnestness. They are members 
of the House of Peers expressly that they may say what they 
think on subjects of this kind, and it is, to our minds, a very 
great set-off against the reasons which would make it desirable 
to exclude them from the House of Peers, that they have ex- 
erted themselves actively on the subject of this Bill, and have 
shown a certain unanimity in their judgment on it. That 
judgment may be wrong,—and we believe that it is wrong,— 
but we do not place the Bishops in the House of Peers to 







secure a certain amount of representation in that House to the 
Olergy of the Church of England; and that in this case they 
have really represented the view of the Clergy of the Church 
of England, there can, we conceive, be no doubt. We. are 
‘gy phe cae friends to the Bishops, when it is 
at on this occasion candour compels us to say that 
‘the Bishops had spoken their mind more fully, we 
have thought them entirely within their yight, and that by 
the part they have taken in resisting the Bill they have done 
something, though not enough, to vindicate their position as 
representatives of the mind of the Olergy in the House of Lords. 
The argument against their position as Peers is that they repre- 
sent so little of any mind at all in relation to nine out of every 
ten measures of the highest importance. That they have more 
or less effectually represented the mind of the Clergy on one 
such measure should go to their credit, and not to their debit, 
as Life Peers. 

As to the main question, it seems to us that the Bishop of 
Exeter alone made a point of real importance. There is, un- 
doubtedly, a great deal to be said against disturbing any fixed 
and intelligible principle on which the law of marriage is 
based, without putting some other even more fixed and 
more intelligible principle in its place. If the present law 
were but well observed, and not constantly broken by 
really serious-minded people,—if the present law did not lead 
to positive mischief of a very serious kind in the families of the 
poor,—we should have nothing to say for the legalising 
of a single kind of marriage which the present law for- 
bids, without attempting to lay down a new ground of 
legality. We should reply to Bishop Temple simply by 
saying that piecemeal legislation is the best kind of 
legislation in cases where a specific grievance is clearly seen 
and widely felt, without its being clearly seen that there is any 
great principle on which it would be safe to base the law that 
would remedy that grievance. Undoubtedly, as Lord Kimberley 
said, a marriage law which rendered consanguinity the only 
ground of objection,—a marriage law which permitted a man 
to marry his step-mother or his step-daughter, and a woman 
to marry her step-father or step-son,—would create an amount 
of instinctive horror in the public mind which would be very 
dangerous, if only on the ground that a marriage law which 
permitted what the people at large think unnatural, must 
sink in the respect of the people. Doubtless, the relation 
of parent and child implies such a multitude of those 
associations which must banish all thoughts of marriage 
from any undepraved nature, that to permit marriage 
between step-parents and step-children would be positively 
degrading to the thoughts of the community, and might 
even lead to popular outbreaks against marriages which the 
law would allow. We are even disposed to think that, if the 
law sanctioned adoption as a legal step,—as we wish it did, 
—it ought to forbid marriages between an adopted parent and 
an adopted child, so entirely is that relation, even when only 
artificially taken up, one exclusive of the passions. Still, with 
this one exception, why should not all marriages of mere 
affinity be legalised, and those finer instincts which, as we quite 
admit, revolt against marriages between people who have once 
held to one another the position of even quasi-brother and 
sister, be trusted to hinder this kind of marriage from 
becoming frequent? What we really care for is to legiti- 
mate marriage in the poorer classes between people who are 
quite certain to form illicit connections if marriage is not 
permitted,—illicit connections which are the sources of all 
sorts of suffering and vice. Bishop Temple’s argument almost 
goes as far as this, that the death of the husband or the wife 
ought not in any degree to alter the nature of the feelings 
with which the wife or the husband regards the family into 
which marriage has introduced them. We quite agree that it 
would be a very desirable thing, if it could be so. But then, 
as a matter of fact, every one knows that it is not so, When 
a poor man no longer has his wife to love, and when her sister is 
always doing for him those offices which his wife formerly did 
for him, it is simply impossible that, if they live under the 
same roof, his feelings for that wife’s sister can remain year 
after year just the same as they were when his wife was alive. 
It is not human nature that they should remain unchanged, 
and, as a matter of fact, everybody knows that they do not. 
If, then, there is no substantial ground for insisting that 
these two should part the moment when any feeling not 
purely brotherly or sisterly springs up between them, it is of 
the highest moment to morality and religion that the change 
of feeling, if it comes and when it comes, should be allowed 





increase the chance of getting right judgments, but rather to 


to seek the sanction of religion. That is the ground on 
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which we regard the. question as one of first-rate moral and 
religious importance, and we find Bishop Temple's speech 
utterly inadequate to break down that ground. For our own 
parts, we would rather see this single exception to the illegality 
of marriages of affinity within given degrees, legalised, than see 
no change in the law atall. But we should be quite willing 
to see all marriages of affinity legalised, except only marriages 
between step-parents and step-children, against which there 
would be a general feeling of public aversion, grounded, we 
believe, on the special inconsistency between the parental 
relation and any kind of passion. 





LORD SALISBURY ON THE POLITICAL BIAS OF 
, PROPERTY. 


T St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, Lord Salisbury was 
very condescending to the middle and lower classes, 
It was they, he said, not the millionaires, not the great 
nobles, on whom you must rely for supporting the Constitu- 
tion,—because it was they, and not the millionaires and not 
the great nobles, who had most to lose by any revolution 
which disturbed the solid basis of proprietary right. Men 
like Lord Hartington, he declared, can never be relied on to 
support the Constitution from self-interest. In the prodigality 
of their generosity, they can afford to throw away what would 
seem a great stake in the country,and yet have so much left as 
is enough to gratify every desire they are at all likely to form. 
It is the same, of course, with Lord Salisbury himself. If he 
is faithful to the principles of the Constitution, it is by a sort of 
happy accident that heis so, for he, too,could afford to lose a great 
deal, and yet never leave a serious want ungratified, It is not, 
therefore, he teaches us to think, on himself or on his order, but 
on the industrial classes, including in that term all who earn 
their own living, that the Conservative creed is enjoined by the 
great guarantee of self-interest. Those who, if they lost any- 
‘thing material by the unsettling of proprietary rights, would lose 
what they would keenly and constantly miss, are the persons 
to whom you must look to maintain proprietary rights with a 
severity commensurate with their interest in them. The 
splendid noble cannot be trusted; he may choose to stake 
much on his ambition or his whim, because, even after staking 
and losing much, he will find himself still in all essentials 
where he was before. But villadom and trade and manual 
labour will not venture what they dare not lose, and it 
concerns villadom and trade and manual labour, therefore, as 
it does not concern the richer classes, to take care that the 
rights of property are not tampered with, and that vested 
interests are properly revered. 

And no doubt, there are certain political phenomena which 
seem to confirm Lord Salisbury’s theory. There is, indeed, very 
little to show that trade and manual labour discern the 
paramount duty of Conservatism as Lord Salisbury has 
expounded it, but then villadom does. From suburban 
villas by scores of thousands flock the steady Conservative 
voters, who in Middlesex, East and West Surrey, and the three 
divisions of Kent, as well as in the vicinity of all the great 
provincial towns, support what Lord Salisbury calls the Con- 
stitution, and what Lord Beaconsfield preferred to speak of as 
the majesty of the Empire. Bat is it really the imperious 
power of Property which makes these good people in their 
semi-detached villas into Conservatives and Jingoes? Would 
the mere feeling of panic at any menace to proprietary right 
have had the least power to inspire what was called the Jingo 
feeling,—a feeling which undoubtedly did a great deal more 
to rally voters to the late Government than the proprietary 
feeling ever did ? Was not Lord Beaconsfield a great deal nearer 
the mark when he relied on what he called the power of the 
imagination to rally the country party, than Lord Salisbury 
when he relies on the iron gripe of self-interest? How is it 
that the Dissenting tradesman and the artisan do not find 
the gripe of this same self-interest making Conservatives of 
them, just as much as the suburban-villa residents? Why do 
the Baptist greengrocer and the Methodist miner vote for the 

Liberal candidate, while the managing clerk at the Bank and 
the small stockbroker vote for the Tory? Does not the screw 
of self-interest press as close on the worldly interests of the 
former, as it does on the worldly interests of the latter? Why 
does the imagination of the one class take a scornful attitude 
towards the poor, and the imagination of the other class take 
a scornful attitude towards the colonial and diplomatic ambi- 
tions of the showy politician? Surely Lord Salisbury must 
see that, whatever weight his appeal to the pocket of the 
middle and lower-class ought to have, it has very little to do 


with the actual creed of these people, and that the licht i 
of sympathy with special Giseiness and special fa 
turns the scale against what he regards as the promptin : 
of self-interest? It is clear enough, we suppose, that the dis. 
like of privilege felt by the Dissenter when he contemplates the 
dignities of the Church Establishment, has far more to do with 
his Radicalism than any wish at all to lighten the burden of 
his own Church on his own pocket, a burden of which he is pro- 
bably very proud; and that in like manner the jealousy of 
any sacrilegious interference with what he regards as divine 
claims has much more to do with the Conservatism of the Con- 
servative Churchman than any dread of the claims of a Dis- 
established clergy on his purse. Lord Beaconsfield was at 
least right in saying that passion and imagination play a far 
greater part in politics than mere self-interest ; and we cannot 
imagine that Lord Salisbury’s proprietary Conservatism will 
recommend itself at all warmly to the minds of even the 
suburban villa-residents themselves. They would all, we 
suspect, more easily turn Liberal under any stirring appeal to 
their imagination—such as the anti-slavery agitation caused 
—than consent to found their Conservatism consciously on 
their distrust of the honesty of the masses of the English 
people. 

Nothing is, to our notion, more curious than the fascination 
which the idea of Property seems to have for Lord Salisbury. 
In reality, there is no English party in existence that wishes to 
play fast and loose with property. There is a party, anda 
very flourishing party, which holds that a great deal of injus- 
tice has been done between class and class by the laws govern- 
ing the distribution of property as we now have them. But 
the very root of the creed of this party is a belief in the possi- 
bility of finding a juster law of distribution,—a belief wholly 
inconsistent with the notion that the distribution of it should 
be decided by a scramble or by the will of the impecunious, 
and not by the wish to give to the labourer more precisely 
what he has earned, and what at present some one else receives, 
Lord Salisbury’s strange notion that nothing which unsettles a 
proprietary arrangement sanctioned by custom, can by any pos- 
sibility rest on the respect for property, but must proceed froma 
contempt for proprietary right, will find, we believe, extremely 
little hearty support even amongst the Conservatives and Jingoes 
to whom he appeals. They know perfectly well that those Radi- 
cals who are in any degree formidable, assail not the sacredness 
of property, but the unsacredness of an unfair property law, 
and wish to make the law of property sounder, not weaker 
than before. And this they understand so well that a 
political campaign hardly ever turns on the mere question of 
confiscation, but on the alleged justice of giving more of the 
yield of a particular kind of property to one of the classes in- 
terested, and less of it to another of those classes. Lord 
Salisbury’s imagination must surely be very feeble, if he 
imagines that by a trumpet-call of self-interest he can awaken 
an enthusiasm which has not been awakened by more dis- 
interested and more imaginative war-cries. 

1t seems to us something of a riddle how a nobleman of 
considerable powers of invective, and not a little literary 
subtlety, who has followed his late leader in experimenting 
pretty freely on the imaginative sentiment of Englishmen, 
should yet cherish a political creed carefully pivoted on 
this notion that proprietary rights are at the source of all 
political questions, and that proprietary rights are unchanged 
and unchangeable. May it be that the cynicism of Lord 
Salisbury accounts at once for his power of scorn, and for his 
curious theory? No doubt, predominant scorn, by throwing 
suspicions on every new claim on the sympathies, would tend 
to make a man a Tory; while, by its tendency to ascribe low 
motives to men, it would also make him think it easiest to keep 
Tories to their faith by appealing blankly to their self-interest. 
That is the only way in which we can account for the curious 
tenacity with which Lord Salisbury broaches low theories of 
Toryism, even while he lavishes on Tories the whole store of 
his rather dry political affections. 





THE GRAND COMMITTEE ON LAW. 


it is not very evident why Liberal Members should be so 
eager to get to the conclusion that the experiment of 
Grand Committees has failed. That Conservative Members 
should take this view is natural enough. The experiment 1s 
not of their trying, and if so important a part of the Pro- 
cedure resolutions were to break down, the Government which 








fevpeenage them might possibly be brought into discredit. 
But why should Liberal Members, Members who are supposed 
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a 
to wish well to the Procedure Resolutions, be in such a hurry 
to make out that Grand Committees are of no use? Why, for 
example, should Mr. Buchanan wish to tell the House that the 
Bill:has been reported owing to its progress being rendered im- 
possible by opposition, and why should he find six friends to 
support his amendment ? Opposition, as here used, means 
obstruction, and to admit that obstruction can make the 
labours of a Grand Committee of no avail, is to proclaim that 
a Grand Committee is no better as a working machine than a 
Committee of the whole House. In the Irish legend, when the 
man who was leaving his home to get rid of the Brownie saw his 
tormentor sitting on the furniture which had just been put 
into the cart, he wisely had the cart unloaded, and made up 
his mind to stay where he was. And so,if obstruction is to follow 
Members into the Grand Committee, they may as well stay in 
the House. A Grand Committee is valuable as an instrument 
for saving time and getting through business. If it ceases to 
answer these ends, it must be accounted to have lost its savour. 
We maintain that the belief that this happened is altogether 
unfounded, and we will state our reasons for thinking so. 

To begin with, the Grand Committee on Law is not the 
only Grand Committee that has been sitting. It is at most 
but half an experiment. The experience of the Grand 
Committee on Trade is as encouraging as that of the 
Grand Committee on Law has been depressing. For 
years past, the impossibility of getting a Bankruptcy 
Bill through the House of Commons has been a con- 
stant theme of lamentation, and now, before June is over, 
a Bankruptcy Bill—and quite a revolutionary Bankruptcy Bill 
—has been brought into a state in which, if the House chooses, 
it may at once be read a third time. Surely that is a very 
great testimony to the utility of Grand Committees. The 
work may be pulled to pieces over again, but if so, that will 
be the fault of the House, not of the Grand Committee. Ina 
larger sense, it must be admitted that even the Grand 
Committee on Trade is still on its trial, because, till the 
House has actually accepted its conclusions, we cannot say 
how much time has been saved. But so far as the Grand 
Committee is concerned, there is no question as to the saving 
of time. The Bankruptcy Bill has been threshed out at least 
as thoroughly as it would have been in a Committee of the 
whole House, and the House of Commons has been left free to 
do other work. Nor is that the only proof that has been 
given of the efficacy of Grand Committees. This very Com- 
mittee on Law has reported the Criminal Appeal Bill, and 
though in this case we could wish that their labours had been 
less successful, fruit is not the less fruit because you do not 
like the flavour of it. It is possible, indeed, that the reason 
why the Grand Committee on Trade has done better work than 
the Grand Committee on Law is to be looked for in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s remarkable business ability. But the question 
now to be considered is not what goes to make Grand Com- 
mittees a success, but whether there is any sufficient proof of 
their failure; and from this point of view, the fact that in 
two instances out of three they have answered the end for 
— they were designed is important evidence on the other 
side. 

The case in favour of Grand Committees will be strength- 
ened, if it should appear that the Criminal Code Bill, out 
of the withdrawal of which the controversy has arisen, 
was in any way unsuited for consideration by a Grand Com- 
mittee. The discussion which preceded the adoption of the 
Attorney-General’s Report shows plainly that it was in 
some respects very decidedly unsuited for such consideration. 
Thus, Sir Joseph Pease suggested that it might be well on 
another occasion to distinguish between what was new in the 
Bill and what was old, so that Members might know more 
precisely when they were legislating and when they were codi- 
fying. Mr. Bryce thought that the Committee would have 
been on firmer ground if the Bill had come from the Govern- 
ment, and not from a Royal Commission,—the difficulty pro- 
bably in the latter case being that there is no one to whom 
the Committee looks, as of course, to say which provisions 
will be passed and which withdrawn. Mr. Collings com- 
plained that great changes had been introduced into the 
Bill, and that he had become “ seriously alarmed” at the 
Prospect of their adoption. When Mr. Oollings is seriously 
alarmed, he is very apt to make those with whom he is work- 
ing, confidants of his fears ; and if the Committee had prolonged 
their sittings, a good deal more to this effect would probably 
have been heard. Mr. Labouchere was even more plain-spoken. 
The reason, he said, why the Bill had not passed was that it 
Was not what it’ professed to be. Instead of being a codifi- 





cation Bill, it is a Bill introducing new principles. As such, it 
ought, in his opinion, to be opposed both in Committee and in 
the House,—and “opposed exhaustively.” These last words 
are enough to make legislators shudder. The prospect 
of Mr. Labouchere applying his audacity and fertility of 
resource to the work of exhaustive opposition! These criti- 
cisms are quite enough to show why the Bill did not get any 
further in the Grand Committee. A Grand Committee is in- 
tended for the discussion of details. It is supposed to take 
its principles from the House. They have been explained and 
examined in the course of the debate on the second reading, 
and the business of the Grand Committee is to determine how 
they can best be carried out. If, instead of this, the Com- 
mittee has to give up its time to the consideration of prin- 
ciples, a different kind of discussion necessarily comes into 
play. Members do not know how far they can trust to 
their objections being threshed out when the Bill goes 
back to the House; consequently, they are resolved to 
thresh them out in Committee. The result is that they 
bring to the discussion the same persistence which they would 
have brought to a similar discussion in the House itself. 
When men meet to consider details, each has a preference for 
his own method of arranging them; but if he cannot get 
that method adopted, he is ready to put up with some other. 
It is not so where principles are concerned. There, negative 
results are of as much importance as positive ; a man’s whole 
energy may naturally, and properly, be devoted not to doing a 
thing in one way rather than in another, but to preventing 
it from being done at all. From the moment that this feeling 
comes into play, a Grand Committee has no advantage, as 
regards the despatch of business, over the House itself. 

The temptation to amend the Law, at the same time as it is 
codified, is a very strong one. It seems to economise time 
which would otherwise be wasted, either in debating isolated 
provisions in a body of law which needs to be looked at asa 
whole, or in framing a Code which will have to be altered as 
soon as framed. But the experience of the Grand Committee 
on the Criminal Code Bill seems to show that, notwithstand- 
ing this apparent advantage, the temptation had better be 
resisted. The law is not in a state to be codified, until it is in 
a state which those who have to codify it have agreed to accept 
as at all events provisionally satisfactory. Any attempts to 
treat it as final before it has reached this stage are 
in the nature of make-believes. The temper of mind which 
is needed for codification is distinct from that which is 
needed for the law amendment, and men who are brought 
together for the former work are likely to forget it altogether, 
in the excitement aroused by the latter. Before the Criminal 
Code Bill is again sent to a Grand Committee, it will be well 
that the House of Commons should have determined what law 
it is that is to be codified. Is it an amended law or an un- 
amended law? When that point has been decided, we see no 
reason why the Grand Committee on Law should not do its 
work as well as the Grand Committee on Trade. 





THE HOUR IN EGYPT. 


_ European public has a curious instinct about Egypt, 

a feeling that, however well matters may look there, 
nothing is permanently settled. The slightest event, a rumour, 
a disaster in the Soudan, the breaking of a dyke, an outburst of 
sickness, anything, produces a rush to sell Egyptian Stock, Suez 
Canal shares, all property affected by Egyptian prosperity. On 
Tuesday, for example, it was known that cholera, or it may be 
choleraic fever, had appeared in Damietta, and immediately there 
was a rush of sellers in every description of Eastern Bonds, As 
a rule, a popular impression of this sort has a serious basis, but 
this one is undoubtedly exaggerated. We do not like the situa- 
tion in Egypt, because we believe that until a Resident is 
appointed with a right, legalised by treaty, to offer his advice, 
good government in the Delta will be either a sham or an acci- 
dent, and that we shall be morally responsible for oppressions 
which we neither desire nor sanction. We dislike, too, arrange- 
ments which are only “ understood,’ and against which, 
therefore, every one may intrigue without punishment; but 
we are not blind enough to facts to deny that some sort of 
modus vivendi has been attained. Lord Dufferin has created 
a working Administration, though it may work in certain 
departments in too Oriental.a way. So long as the Khedive 
lives, a sudden catastrophe need not be apprehended. He isa 
weak man, and possibly not so loyal as he is, very properly, 
assumed to be; but he and his Ministry have recovered the 
reins, and are as clearly aware as the ex-Khedive Ismail, in 
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the Times of Wednesday, professes himself to be, that England 
is now the protecting State, and that they must take 
her instructions. At the head of every Department a 
qualified Englishman has been placed, and although they 
must obey the Ministry, the Ministry will be guided by 
Mr. Evelyn Baring, an experienced and, above all, a determined 
man, who knows what he is expected to do, and what are the 
limits of interference. A Minister who was openly recalcitrant 
would go, as Riaz went. Nothing but the direct intervention 
of the Sultan, or a local insurrection, can stop the wheels of the 
machine from moving, and of either event there is little imme- 
diate probability. The Sultan, of course, dislikes the situation, 
for though he hated and dreaded the House of Mohammed 
Ali—which, if it had but the right man, would attract half the 
Mussulman world—he frets still more about the wound to his 
ascendancy in Arabia caused by the loss of Egypt. That 
huge peninsula matters little to Europe, but a Mussulman 
Prince claiming to be Khalif must watch Mecca, or he may 
find his throne undermined by schism, and the Sultan does 
not like to see the English seated astride his nearest road to 
the Holy City. Still, he cannot interfere, except by intrigue, 
and a hint that intrigue would not be tolerated recently 
caused the recall of Kadri Bey, his agent in Cairo. As to in- 
surrection, there is no prospect of it. The upper classes of 
Egypt like neither Tewfik Khedive, whom they consider a 
Fellah, nor ourselves, whom they regard as disagreeable 
Westerns, intent on taking all pleasantness out of life, and in- 
different to their claims to spoil; but they understand the 
force of England, and have not the people with them. The 
latter are beginning to comprehend that their taxes will not be 
increased, and gradually, if Mr. Baring can only enforce some 
compromise with the usurers—that is indispensable, and should 
be arranged more quickly—they will settle down to their 
jabour. A few Sheiks will be thrown into prison for using the 
courbash too freely, and by degrees the Fellah life, though not 
as happy as English rule would make it, will be more endurable 
than in old days. The soldiers in the Soudan, who are peasants 
in arms, showed no reluctance to obey English officers, and 
those officers are slowly recovering ascendency for the Khedive. 
Except the peasantry, there is no class in the country to be 
dreaded. Egypt is not India, full of warrior races, and with 
peoples in it which, like the Sikhs, can make themselves visible 
and formidable without the sympathy of the majority. There is 
no warrior race in the country, and there is therefore time to try 
the remarkable experiment now going on. We do not believe it 
will succeed, because we do not believe that Eastern and Western 
notions of government can be made harmonious; but there is 
no reason why it should end in a cataclysm, and not in a 
reform ; the failure will only be visible by degrees, and in the 
position of the people, not of the Protecting State, which is 
quite strong enough to maintain order. Of course, if Great 
Britain retires from Egypt, it will be time for capital to retire 
too, and there will be reason for any kind of alarm ; but Great 
Britain cannot retire till the mud has solidified, and that is a 
long date. If it does solidify—if, that is, a Native Adminis- 
tration feels that it can maintain itself easily without external 
support—then the object will have been maintained ; but till 
then, British protection, even if represented by a single sentry, 
must be visibly present. 

As to the scares of the hour, they seem to us unreasonable. 
That an outbreak of cholera may drive away some foreigners 
is possible, for Continentals, especially Frenchmen, Italians, 
and Greeks, lose their heads in presence of an epidemic. Even 
now, though the disease has probably been generated by filth, 
as it was when it first appeared in Lord Hastings’ camp in the 
Mahratta country, the foreigners accuse the British of bringing 
it into the country by their laxity as to quarantine, that wonder- 
ful device for concentrating and intensifying all germs of disease. 
But the officials will not fly, and the troops will not fly. The 
latter, if the disease struck them, would be camped out in the 
Desert, which is healthier than England, and the former 
encounter cholera every year in India. There it is never 
wholly absent from the great cities, and breaks out un- 
expectedly at short intervals of time at station after station, 
inflicting always much private suffering, but not disorganising 
the Administration. There is no evidence that the epidemic 
will rise to the height which disorganises society, much less 
that it will attain the dimensions of a true plague. Egypt is 
not and will not be for years a sanitarium, or even a healthy 
residence for Europeans ; but the English face far worse climates 
in their African settlements, and yellow fever is, except in its 
influence on the imagination, as dreadful a scourge as cholera, 


The panic is a panic of cowardice, excusable only because it is 
not entirely selfish, and will do much more injury to Egypt 
than the epidemic itself. There is as little in it as in the 
other panic, about the Suez Canal. M. de Lesseps is not going 
to endanger his undertaking out of spite to the British, nor 
are the British going to fight France in order to take down 
M. de Lesseps’ rather irritating pride. A second Canal is 
wanted, wanted exceedingly, wanted as much as a second line 


‘of rails on an overburdened line, but the second Canal will 


pay. It will, therefore, be cut, and the idea of an inter. 
national quarrel over the privilege of cutting it is too 
absurd to be entertained. We think ourselves the existine 
Company should cut it, because they have earned the right, 
because they are on the spot, and because they, and they only, 
can make the two Canals supplement each other, instead of 
competing ; but whoever cuts the ditches, the sovereignty over 
them will remain with Egypt. The ex-Khedive in his able 
sketch of the situation is perfectly right there. The State 
cannot part with its ultimate rights, and so long as it does not 
part with them, the nationality of the engineers of the Canal 
is a matter of the smallest importance. The Canal must be 
Egyptian, by whomsoever it is made. There may be difficulties, 
and quarrels, and troubles of every kind in Egypt, and there 
will be, while this experiment lasts, much misgovernment ; but 
disorder of the serious kind, the kind which imperils States, 
will only begin when the British flag retires. Long before 
that happens, the world will have full notice in a Parliamentary 
division that it is about to happen, and that Egypt for the 
second time is about to be left to itself, without the guidance 
even of authoritative advice. 





THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 


E wish greatly that some Member of Parliament 

possessed of the ear of the House of Commons would 
endeavour to strengthen the “Cheap Trains Act” which Mr. 
Childers is passing through the House. He might fail, but 
he would have large support, and he would wake up the public 
mind to a necessity which every year becomes more pressing. 
We mean the necessity for improving Third-class railway 
accommodation, which, though regarded as a detail of Rail- 
way administration, is of national importance, for two reasons. 
One of these no one will dispute. The congestion of our great 
cities must be relieved, if they are to remain safe, and it can be 
relieved by nothing but cheap and easy railway communication. 
It is not the rich who crowd our cities till rent is the heaviest 
of taxes, and the amenities of life can no more be preserved 
than its decencies; but the poor, the poorish, and the 
class which, though officially regarded as well off, is com- 
pelled to live with the most rigid economy. A clerk ona 
hundred a year is not regarded as “ poor,” nor is a petty 
tradesman, but to both rent is the one nearly insupportable 
burden. In London, especially, every year sees a great city 
like Norwich added to the population, a city composed of 
people of whom thirty per cent. are workmen, poor clerks, 
and their tradesmen, and sixty per cent. more are their 
wives and children. Houses cannot be cheap in presence 
of such an invasion, and the practical alternatives are 
cheap trains to the further suburbs, or a packing every 
result of which is bad. The second reason is less visible, 
but it is, as we believe, equally true. British prosperity 
greatly depends on the easy movement of the population, on 
its power of transferring itself rapidly, silently, and willingly 
to the place where it is wanted. If Paisley wants hands, and 
Spitalfields is overcrowded, every week by which movement 
from Spitalfields to Paisley is delayed is a loss of thousands 
of pounds to the hands, and of still more thousands to the 
mill-owners, whose “command of labour” is their life, and 
depends on easy locomotion. This is only one illustration, 
and not the strongest, for, as every landlord knows, agriculture 
is more weighted by what we may call the localism of labour 
than by any other single cause. 

The perfect freedom of internal travel, by which alone existing 
difficulties can be removed, depends upon Third-class travelling 
by railway, to which neither Parliament nor the Companies have 
given sufficient attention. The latter will make no serious 
experiments in the way of vast traffic at low rates, while the 
former, filled as it is with rich men, will not understand that 
even a penny a mile is, for the families of the poor, a pro- 
hibitory rate, and that third-class passengers have grievances 
other than the price of tickets. The workman may pay two 
shillings a week in railway tickets for the sake of a decent home, 





which, again, can come as easily from India as from Egypt. 





but to set his family free to move about, to enable his wife 
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and children also to benefit by the city demand for labour, 
to move elsewhere at a moment’s notice with all his belong- 
ings—to be, in fact, as free as when everything was for 
everybody within walking distance—is in practice impossible. 
It would take seven shillings a week, or two suburban rents, 
for locomotion alone, and even then the locomotion would be 
of the worst kind. Readers who give sixpence for the Spec- 
tator hardly know, unless they are clergymen, what the morn- 
ing and evening third-class trains are like, or how they “ take 
it out of ” the passengers and their wives. The rush is worse than 
a severe walk, the crowd pushes and almost fights, the compart- 
ments are sweltering pens, and the overcrowding is positively 
dangerous. The people will not be left behind, and submit to 
anything rather than lose a train, including a packing which 
wears out the men’s tempers, and is declared by their wives 
“ disgusting.’ The passengers are at such times packed like 
goods, while paying eight times as much ; and the Companies 
declare that it is their own fault, or the fault of circumstances, 
and that there is no remedy. 

There never will be one, unless Mr. Chamberlain and the Rail- 
way Chairmen take the matter up in earnest, for till then experi- 
ments will not be tried. The notion of a penny a mile has 
got into people’s heads, like the notion of five per cent. for money, 
and cannot be got out, and a gigantic “interest” prohibits 
all changes in the wretched carriages adopted when the traffic 
first began. What is wanted, is an outside force to compel 
new efforts on behalf of the Third Class, and it can come only 
from the Board of Trade, armed with a power of remitting 
taxes and a right to inflict fines. We believe that, had he 
only legal rights, Mr. Chamberlain would in a short time bring 
round the Companies, and in accord with them try on some 
choked line the experiment wanted,—of running trains of cars 
built like the Swiss second-class, at a farthing a mile, with 
tickets sold at every post-office, conductors to every train main- 
taining rigid order, as well of words as of acts,—we should just 
like to send a few M.P.’s fifty miles in a hoppers’ train—filled on 
system, instead of by a mad rush, and approached by half-a- 
dozen doorways and other means of access, where there is now 
one. Such trains should be shut off totally from the public 
five minutes before departure, and hurry be treated within the 
barrier as an offence against station etiquette. Such trains 
would be constantly full, there would be no waste of haulage, 
and the “ poor” would slip in and out of them as readily as 
their own house-doors. Overcrowding should be prohibited 
absolutely and finally, and supplementary trains run where 
needful, at a small increase of fare, as a fitting penalty for 
being too late. In short, it should be as easy for anybody, 
however feeble, to enter a third-class compartment in the 
morning or evening as it is to enter a sixpenny omnibus. Is 
that too much to ask, or must we, in despair of other means, 
appeal to the democratic sentiment, declare the existence of 
classes an insult to the majority, and, as in America, compel 
millionaire and labourer to travel shoulder to shoulder? The 
masses would be attended to then. 

There is an effort in Mr. Childers’ Bill to give the Board of 
Trade powers to enforce some improvements, but we doubt if 
the words are strong enough. The words run :—“ If, on an 
inquiry under this Act, it is proved, to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Trade or the Railway Commissioners, as the case 
may be, that such proper and sufficient accommodation as 
aforesaid is not provided by any railway company, the Board 
of Trade or the Railway Commissioners, as the case may be, 


. may order the company to provide such accommodation at 


such fares as, having regard to the circumstances, may appear 
to the said Board or the Commissioners to be reasonable.” 
That seems wide enough, more especially as the Board, if not 
obeyed, can exact the passenger-duty; but we want an addi- 
tion of two lines, and the insertion after the word “ accom- 


_ modation” of the amendment, “ Which shall, if the Board 


judge right, include the provision of decent carriages, with 
gangways down the centre.” Without this, the word “ suffi- 
cient” will be interpreted by precedent, and by precedent a 
third-class passenger is entitled only to a narrow cattle-pen, 
into which twice the legal number of drunken men may force 
themselves, and keep up a free-fight for miles, roaring out 
Songs so atrocious that at last, on the solicitation of mothers 
in the next compartment, some non-commissioned officers pre- 
sent will interfere by force. That scene, which we saw our- 
selves, was accompanied by incidents which we cannot give, 
and is only a slight exaggeration of scenes which occur every 
day, and which, were the sufferers first-class passengers, would 
be stopped by force. 











LOUISE MICHEL. 


is cruel sentence passed this week upon the Parisian 

lecturer, Louise Michel, for inciting the people to plunder 
bakers’ shops, calls attention once more to that curious puzzle, 
the difference in the development of the passion of pity in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. -The passion certainly exists here, 
as witness, for a single illustration, Mr. Plimsoll. Apart alto- 
gether from the multitudes of religious men and women who 
devote themselves to good works, there must be hundreds of 
persons in our midst who, without strong religious convictions, 
occasionally with very strong agnostic convictions, devote them- 
selves, their lives, and their fortunes to the poor, out of sheer 
compassion. They have nothing to gain, not even reputation, 
but they work on steadily for years. They realise the suffer- 
ings of the poor so completely that they cannot rest unless they 
are battling strenuously with some evil, poverty, or disease, or 
ignorance, or intemperance, for their sake. They very often feel 
the pressure of such evils so painfully that idleness seems to them 
wickedness, the enjoyment of wealth a cruelty, and any departure 
from the law of abstinence in drinking, and even, though rarely, 
in eating, an immorality. We have known them abstain 
from carpets, lest they should forget what bare floors meant. 
Such men, and more women, often grow heated in the endless 
contest, lose sight of the proportion of things, and begin to re- 
gard cool judgment as evidence of callousness. They dream and 
brood until the impossible becomes easy to their minds. We 
have often been startled to hear persons whose whole lives were 
an honour to Christianity, and who possessed for all purposes 
of charity a true faculty of organisation, gravely defend pro- 
posals to which Parliament would scarcely give a hearing, pro- 
posals involving sometimes plunder, sometimes the abrogation of 
parental rights, sometimes the extinction of liberty absolutely 
essential to the national character. We have heard it gravely 
suggested that a five-shilling income-tax should be devoted to 
the poor, that the people should be rehonsed by the confiscation 
of all legacies above £10,000; that all children should be taken 
from their parents to bring up “ properly,” and that marriage 
should be prohibited to all who do not receive at least a pound 
aweek. The total prohibition of the sale of liquor is one of 
their common-places, and so is the compulsory despatch of 
babies to the créche. But those who suggest such things, furious 
as they often are, and full of anger with classes and individuals, 
are rarely or never cruel. They do not wish to injure anybody. 
It has been our lot to listen to most kinds of English philan- 
thropists. when most thoroughly in earnest, but except once in 
regard to slavery, and once in regard to vivisection, we never 
remember to have heard cruelty advocated, and never acquired 
an idea of the speaker having any secret sympathy with riot or 
insurrection. The pity seemed to extend to all classes, and a 
proposal to “card” the Duke of Westminster would have excited 
as much horror as did the condition of any labouring family in 
a London slum, or the oppression of any agricultural labourer. 
On the Continent, it is not so. There exists there in almost 
every country a class of philanthropists in whom a passion of 
pity for the “dim, common populations,” for their sufferings, 
for their toil, for their want of food, seems to overpower not 
only the judgment, but even the moral sense. Some- 
times wealthy, often cultivated, they become filled with 
hatred against those who, as they think, oppose their re- 
forms, till they would contiscate all the property of the rich, 
banish all priests, and kill out all who would defend laws for the 
protection of either. Like Louise Michel, they do not object to 
dynamite or assassination, if all other means fail, and suspect 
those who do object of a secret half-heartedness in their horror 
of human suffering. There is no reason to doubt the evidence 
given by M. Rochefort as to Lonise’s devotion to the wretched 
women whom she found on board ship or in New Caledonia. 
He was not in a rhetorical mood, and his evidence is quite of a 
piece with all that has ever been recorded of her life,—with her 
devotion to her mother, her toil to give to the poor, her 
anxious and faithful attendance upon the wretched. She 
is by the testimony of her quarticr a Sister of Mercy, 
without uniform or vow. Yet the Judges who hear these 
things hear her also justify the plunder of bakers’ shops, 
receive evidence showing that she threatens fire and sword at 
the next social uprising, and deem her from her past history as 
Communist a dangerous revolutionary character, who would, 
were the needful circumstances to occur, order a great massacre. 
They are as right as M. Rochefort. She is, in fact, a woman in 
whom the passion of pity has transformed her blood to gall, 
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who hates oppressors, real or fancied, more than she loves the 
oppressed, and who has forgetton to consider the morality of 
means, if only she may arrive rapidly at benevolent ends. An 
English newspaper sneers at her reluctance to hear M. Rochefort 
give testimony to her virtues,as savouring of mock-modesty, 
but it is most probable that the reluctance was real, though it had 
nothing to do with modesty at all. Louise wassimply impatient, 
as she said, of such a fact as her pity for the poor being brought 
forward as an argument in her favour. It was, to her mind, a 
necessary fact of her life, with no relation to the charge, and she 
might as well have been defended by a plea that she had dark 
or light hair. She despised such pleas, maintaining not that 
she was benevolent—which was to her a detail of no moment— 
but that it was positively right, if people were hungry, to incite 
them to take bread out of bakers’ shops. She would not take it 
for herself, but she would incite them, that being, as she holds, a 
right thing todo. She would, in fact, levy war for the poor, and 
if the rich perished in the war, that was their fault, for being 
rich, 

It is very difficult to think out the cause of a difference like 
this, for it does not arise either from comparative ignorance or 
from any feature of national character. Louise Michel’s opinions 
are those of scores as educated as Elisée Reclus, that is, twice 
as educated as are most of our own philanthropists. They are 
repeated in Germany by men as Teutonic as the English, the 
latter again, if properly provoked, being quite capable of becoming 
bigots. A little of the difference may be due to the Poor-law, 
which by taking actual starvation out of the list of probabilities, 
greatly, though unconsciously, relieves the philanthropic imagi- 
nation. A little more, too, may be ascribed to the English want of 
logic, their refusal to draw the deduction that though a landlord 
may be harsh, and being harsh is starving his tenants, he, there- 
fore, deserves death. But the main reason, we suspect, is the old 
one that on the Continent the philanthropists are the religious- 
minded, and that the religious-minded, when they have no 
religion, supply its place with a Cause. Thenceforward, the 
Cause being heartily adopted, its opponents are the wicked, to be 
suppressed out of the way. As, till the Revolution arrives, there 
is no means of suppressing them except force, the philanthro- 
pists justify force as being, on the whole, better than the further 
toleration of immorality. Of course, a great deal of actual 
passion, unreasoning and cruel passion, enters into the matter 
too, for the battle heats the blood; but the conscious theory is 
as we have stated it, and we can give this further evidence. The 
philanthropists who have a faith, the leading members, for 
example, of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, who are often 
quite fanatical for the poor, never display this cruelty, or attempt 
to stir up the people to insurrection. The agnostic philan- 
thropists, on the other hand, are, in their own eyes, a 
Government legislating and acting to remove an evil; and 
their opponents, being evil, have no more right to demur than 
thieves have a right to demur when the law lays hold of 
them. That the law calls their agents thieves or assassins has 
nothing to do with the matter, except to increase the necessity 
for doing away with law. It seems no more binding to them 
than the Smugglers’ Code seems binding to Supervisors of Excise. 
They have developed a morality which inverts everything, their 
own position, that of their agents, and that of their opponents, and 
which strikes those who believe the old one as half mad and half 
bad, or, ifthe latter are Philistine as well as Christian, as entirely 
mad. Itis bad and it is mad, but it isa morality, and the difficulty 
of dealing with those who hold it is one of the problems of modern 
jurisprudence. The mind revolts at a sentence such as was 
passed on Louise Michel—of six years’ imprisonment, and ten 
more years’ surveillance—as a monstrous cruelty, her offence, at 
most, being that of a ringleader in a trumpery bread riot, which 
in England would have been punished with three months’, or at 
most six months’ imprisonment. Yet what were the Judges to 
do? What sentence, except a lengthened imprisonment, could 
they inflict on a woman who avowed anarchical designs, and who 
they felt certain would, on the day of her release, incite the people 
again? The true remedy would be a kindly reclusion until the 
culprit had become more reasonable, but the Judges could not 
inflict it, and they availed themselves therefore of Louise Michel’s 
position as a relapsed convict to confine her for the longest 
possible term. The only effect is to discredit justice, and to 
make new horrors possible in revenge; but the legislators have 
not yet founded a political Gheel, a city specially reserved for 
the kindly guardianship of all who are politically mad. 
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THE SUPPOSED APPETITE FOR FICTION, 
7. Sixpenny Cornhill is admirable if the Sixpenny public 

really prefers illustrated stories to anything else ; by ‘the 
way, if any one in this world can give conclusive evidence'that 
he knows the sixpenny public, we should like to have a goog 
long conversation with him. If the sixpenny public does not 
prefer illustrated stories to anything else, and does not, indeed, 
prefer a diet of pure fiction at all to one of greater variety, then 
Mr. Payn, skilful as he is, has made something of a mistake, 
For our own parts, we greatly prefer the inimitable nonsense 
which he himself writes for us on the subject of imperfect or fail. 
ing memory, to the cleverest tale in the new number of the ern. 
hill. Few know how to write nonsense as Mr. Payn does, and 
nonsense of that calibre is worth all the short stories of mere gkill 
that you could collect. No doubt “The Lay-figure” is a good 
variation on the kind of story which turns on the preternatural, 
but it will not give one-tenth part of the pleasure to the great 
majority of the readers of the Cornhill which they will derive 
from Mr, Payn’s paper on failing memory. We want to know 
where the editor of the Cornhill gets the notion ‘that his 
confectioner’s shop should be tilled with every variety of sweet- 
meat, to the exclusion of all solid food. There is nothing that 
we know of in the few successes of sixpenny literature to justify 
such an impression. Chambers’s Jowrnal, which is, we believe, 
sevenpence a month, and, of course, much less in its weekly 
parts, has always been more valued for its pemmican articles 
on travel or the Arts than for its stories themselves. When 
Dickens began Household Words, he would never have dreamt 
of giving so much fiction and so little lively information as the 
editor of the Cornhill apparently designs to give. We should 
have said that the English middle-class, to whom the sixpenny 
magazines, the Cornhill and Longman’s, must look for their suc- 
cess, are easily sated with fiction, and that they would value a 
periodical in which they obtained a certain amount of ‘fresh 
knowledge at once vivid and precise, and only a limited pro- 
portion of fiction, a great deal more than one full of story and 
adventure only, even if the calibre of the stories could always 
be kept up to the highest point, which is barely possible. If 
the appetite for fiction were as great as it seems to be supposed 
in the reading public of England, surely we should have more 
newspapers which, like the French newspapers, embody a 
feuilleton with the journal itself; yet no English newspaper of 
real weight has ever ventured to do this. We believe, indeed, 
that a very considerable class of English readers positively 
dislike fiction, and will read nothing that is not more or 
less of an attempt to narrate, or discuss, or explain facts. We 
are not speaking of those who feel anything of a moral or reli- 
gious objection to what is called the frivolity of fiction; we 
are speaking simply of English taste, and we conceive that 
there is a very considerable number of Englishmen whose 
pleasure it is to occupy themselves with the domain of fact, 
rather than with the domain of the fancy and the imagination. 
And though it may be truly said that such as these can never 
be regarded as properly belonging to the magazine-reading 
public at all, yet there is enough of this love of fact even 
in those who do not despise fiction, to make it more agree- 
able to the latter to have a fair share of what they regard as 
improving reading mingled with their amusement, than to have 
their amusement absolutely undiluted, as Mr. Payn apparently in- 
tends to offer it them,—for his own humorous paper, delightful as 
itis, cannot pretend to be more improving than even “ The Lay- 
figure” itself. There is a good deal in almost every Englishman 
of the little boy who asked his uncle if he were not taking him 
almost too often to the cake-shop ;—that is, there is something 
in him of real misgiving when he finds himself indulging 
in frequently reiterated acts of pleasure-seeking, unless 
he can console himself with at least the shadow of self- 
improvement. or such creatures,—and much as Mr. Payn 
may despise them, they are numerous among the Philistines of 
English society,—it would have been well to provide something 
more than a tiger-hunter’s adventure and an inimitable bit. of 
nonsense, as the make-weight of so much story-telling. 

Mr. John Morley, in his speech at the Royal Academy Dinner, 
intimated that, in his opinion, the great popularity of pictorial 
art has tended to injure literature, by making literary men aim 
at a higher pictorial effect than language,—or, at all events, 
the language of any but most exceptional genius,—usually 
admits. That is perfectly true, and what is intended for graphic 
writing is the pest of our modern literature ; indeed, the average 
“ Own Correspondent ” style is a monstrosity such as it took a 
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world of readers as hungry as ours for a second-hand sort of 
experience, to produce. But that only shows the more effect- 
ually what it is that the public really hanker after, namely, the 
closest-sort of contact, or appearance of contact, with life more 
or less new, which is any way obtainable by the help of books 
alone,—in other words, an actual enlargement of one’s expericnce, 
without the necessity of moving from the narrow circle in which 
duty confines most of us. No doubt, this is the secret of the 
enormous appetite for fiction itself. The dressmaker pores over 
pictures of high life, in the fond belief that she is gaining at 
second-hand the very sort of excitement which she would obtain 
in a more perfect form by entering that society itself. The clerk 
jn a counting-house, as he reads of the imaginary Australian or 
Californian gold-digger’s exploits, has all the pleasure of a 


_ second-hand introduction to the perils and exultations of a finder 


of nuggets and a companion of outlaws. But if the pleasure 
in fiction be, as we believe it often is, mainly the pleasure in an 
enlarged circle of experiences,—though a circle of experiences 
enlarged only at second-hand,—it is clear that the very taste to 
which good fiction ministers, might be gratified very much more 
effectually by equally good narratives of fact, if only these 
could be stripped of all that encumbering and uninforming 
detail which is too apt to disfigure personal memories. 
Tt cannot be denied that the awkwardness and petty 
egotism of personal experience far too often render the account 
of it intolerable to others, and quite unfit to impress them as 
the same experience of their own would have impressed them. 
The skilful writers of fiction are selected from the mass by their 
power so to tell a tale that others will read it. But the 
narrators of actual life of any unique kind have so great an 
advantage in having actually had the experience which they 
ought to be able to make interesting to others, that they do not 
sufficiently recognise that the art of making it really interesting 
is a rare one, which requires not less practice and much more 
effort than was required in the life itself in which their 
experience was gained. Jor example, Mr. Payn’s tiger-hunter 
tells his story with hardly any special skill. The very 
same story in the hands of a true artist,—say Mr. James 
Payn himself,—might have been made one of the most 
effective papers of the year. The visit of the cautious tiger 
to the death-place of the tigress and her cub is almost 
wasted in the Cornhill writer’s rather leaden page. We 
believe that the editor of a cheap magazine who should make it 
his principal aim to enlarge the experience of his readers in a 
manner as vivid and various as it is possible to do it at second- 
hand, would never expend all his force in fiction, though 
he would use fiction as one of his most powerful instruments. And 
even fiction he would often use to enlarge his readers’ experience 
in other regions also besides that of fiction. As Vernon Lee 
remarks, in the pretty little idyll of the eighteenth century which 
she has just published, some of the students of history cannot 
help finding, as Sir Walter Scott found, that the history they 
dig out of old books is full of hints which set their fancy in 
motion, and bring before them living and moving figures who 
embody that history. Where this work of the fancy is natural 
and genuine, we get forms of the historical novel or novelette 
which are at least as valuable for the historical scenery to which 
they give life, as they are for the main interest of the story told. 
And fiction of this kind, when well executed, enlarges the 
experience of men doubly,—first, by the insight it gives them 
into the working of human affections and passions; next, by 
the vivacity with which it exhibits manners and customs differ- 
ent from our own. But even when the power of fiction is 
interpreted in this larger sense, fiction remains only one of the 
means of enlarging human experience, and though perhaps 
the most delightful to many, not by any means, we imagine, the 
most universally popular. Travel, adventure, biography, auto- 
biography, indeed experience of all sorts, told by the right persons 
in the right manner, is more popular still ; and we cannot believe 
that Mr. Payn will not produce for us many numbers of the 
sixpenny Cornhill better than that with which he has commenced 
it, if he will but look out with his keen eye for those who have 
the art, first, of experiencing vividly, and then of telling their 
experience in terse, sincere, and effective words. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF NIAGARA. 
Rees the past few months, occasional allusions have 
been made in the English newspapers to an agitation 
which is going on at present in America concerning the condi- 
tion and prospects of the Falls of Niagara; if the minds of our 





readers had not been thus prepared for the idea suggested by 
the above title, it would doubtless strike them as ridiculous. 
That Niagara, probably the most gigantic natural phenomenon 
in the world, apparently so immutable that it has become the 
favourite symbol of eternity, whose very name is said to have 
passed unchanged into every language spoken by civilised man- 
kind,—that Niagara, of all things under the sun, can be in any 
danger of destruction at the hands of man, seems simply in- 
credible. It is true, however, and although the allusions 
mentioned above are—like so many English statements 
about America—inaccurate in many respects, they are 
most unfortunately so in conveying the idea that public 
sentiment in America has been duly aroused to a sense 
of the importance of the danger, and that recent legislative 
action has provided against it. The Falls of Niagara can- 
not be regarded as specially belonging to America, but must be 
considered as existing for the advantage of mankind; no 
traveller crosses the ocean without visiting them, and England 
has already taken an important part in the efforts for their 
preservation,—indeed, we may almost say that it was an Eng- 
lishman with whom these efforts originated. It is much to be 
desired, therefore, that the English public should understand 
what is involved in the question, how great is the necessity for 
preservative measures, and what form it is proposed that these 
measures shalltake. If once these points were clearly understood 
and widely known, there would certainly be such a distinct ex- 
pression of opinion in England as would render easier the task 
to be accomplished in America, for in spite of the frequent and 
half-joking assumption of careless independence, every one who 
is really familiar with American life knows that by the vast 
majority of our “kin beyond sea” any genuine word from 
England is received with kindly respect. 


In the first place, then, in what way is Niagara being de- 
stroyed,—what is the danger from which it is to be preserved P 
There is a story of a man who desired to approach Niagara under 
perfect conditions, and who, therefore, left the train at some 
distance from the village of Niagara Falls, and made his way on 
foot, endeavouring during his walk to bring himself into a 
proper state of mind to be acted upon by the beneficent in- 
fluences of the vast spectacle. At the moment, however, when 
he stepped into full view of the cataract, he was accosted by a 
brisk individual, who offered him for a small sum a piece of 
coloured glass, illustrating its use by turning his back to the 
Falls, putting his head between his legs, and thus contemplating 
the scene upside down and through his coloured medium. 
“ That, Sir,” said he, when he had resumed his normal attitude, 
“ig the way to obtain the most impressive and gorgeous view of 
the Falls. Ten cents!” This story illustrates the first of 
the two processes by which Niagara is being destroyed. For 
years there has been a constant stream of visitors to the 
little village, and in the absence of any restrictive legislation, 
the result is just what we should expect. Nearly the whole of 
the population consists of people who make a living by preying 
on the casual visitor. Every opportunity is seized for charging 
a toll, the cab-drivers and shopkeepers are in league to procure 
the sale of useless knick-knacks and so-called “ Indian goods,” 
touts and “ runners” accost you at every turn, and every trick 
short of actual swindling is employed to squeeze money from the 
unfortunate traveller. The extent to which this is practised has 
led to the saying that every sane adult American citizen knows 
two things about Niagara,—first, that there is a great waterfall 
there ; second, that a man’s pocket will be emptied there quicker 
than anywhere else in the Union. The fees to the various points 
of interest around the Falls—counting those only which it is 
necessary to see—amount to twenty-four shillings for each 
person. And without paying, there is nothing to be seen. It is 
a positive fact that there is no spot on the American side from 
which the Falls can be seen without paying a fee. And when 
the visitor has paid for admission to the principal point of view 
he finds himself in a so-called “ park,” where crowds of excur- 
sionists hold picnics, with a “ pavilion,” where they dance, an 
illuminated spray fountain, and elaborate arrangements for 
throwing coloured electric lights upon the Falls. There is only 
one place on the American side where the visitor is left in un- 
disturbed enjoyment of the scene, viz., Goat Island, the large 
island which divides the Rapids into the American and Horse- 
shoe Falls. Owing to the good taste of its owners, the Porter 
family, and to certain peculiar testamentary conditions under 
which they acquired it, this lovely island has been saved from 
the “ improvements” which are ruining Niagara; but these con- 
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ditions are valid only during the minority of one member of the 
family, and he will shortly come of age. From every other point 
the visitor is invited, and frequently compelled, to see Niagara 
under some more or less distorted form, if not, like the man in 
the story, actually upside down, and every healthful influence is 
excluded by the irritation produced by the constant demand for 
money to maintain these evils. 

The second method of the destruction of Niagara is worse: 
Hawthorne congratulates the Assabeth, the sluggish river of 
Concord, upon “the incurable indolence by which it is saved 
from becoming the slave of human ingenuity,” and it is the swift- 
ness andincalculable power of the Niagara River which are likely 
to prove its ruin. For they offer an irresistible temptation to what 
Mr. Ruskin calls “ the pontifical rigidities of the engineering 
mind,” and already along the bank and on the islands there 
are saw-mills and chain-mills and paper-mills, the Rapids 
are blocked up by wing-dams and ice-barriers, the gas-works 
discharge their tar down the cliff, and in place of the luxurious 
foliage with which the cliffs were once crowned, the whole length 
of them is disfigured by these various erections, and by heaps of 
lumber and refuse. Every day new mills are planned, new 
obstructions put out into the Rapids, and trees cut down. Now 
that the storage of electricity is an accomplished fact, the land 
which gives access to water-power is increasing rapidly in value. 
There is little left except Goat Island, and when that is bought 
by some manufacturer of pulp or spoons or spittoons, denuded 
of its forest growth, pierced by canals, and crowned with a tall 
chimney, the last blow of the destroyer will have been struck, 
and the beauty of Niagara will be gone for ever. 

The description of Niagara has well been called the Ulyssean 
bow of travellers, and we shall not indulge in any superlative 
adjectives or soaring metaphors concerning it. Its discoverer, the 
Jesuit father Hennepin, told all that is necessary when he said, 
“the Universe does not afford its Parallel,” and this is the 
point we would impress upon our readers. Niagara is unique, 
not merely because it is the second waterfall in the world, for 
that alone would render it of little value, but also because it 
possesses most of the qualities which men are accustomed to 
seek in widely-separated parts of the earth. A common error 
is to suppose that the Falls themselves constitute the chief 
interest of Niagara. Nothing could be more mistaken; the 
Falls are merely one of the constituent parts of the whole 
spectacle. The rapids, the islands, the cataract, the chasm 
below the cataract, the whirlpool rapids, the basin of the 
whirlpool,—all these are included in the word “ Niagara.” If 
one part be more impressive than the rest, we should agree 
with Mr. Howells, when he says, in that delightful book 
“Their Wedding Journey,” that the Whirlpool Rapids, “seen 
from any point, are the most impressive feature of the 
whole prodigious spectacle of Niagara.” But Niagara must 
not be thus split up; it is a unique whole. One part of it is a 
characteristic bit of the English Lake scenery ; another is one 
of the features of Norway; another is the Maelstrom ; its colour 
surpasses that of the Rhone at its greenest; its cliffs are those 
of the Rhine ; its rapids are those of the St. Lawrence ; and to 
all these it adds a resistless might that brings the spectator 
into closest communion with the eternal powers of the Universe, 
and inspires a feeling of sublimity which becomes almost over- 
whelming. It is a spectacle peculiarly adapted to exert a 
healthful and lasting influence upon the human mind :— 

“Tf thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows that thou would’st forget, 

If thou would’st read a lesson that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soal from sleep,” 
go to Niagara; there is 

“The cataract, whose angry roar shall smite 

Thy heart with courage.”’ 
The writer well remembers spending the greater part of a bril- 
liant summer night on Goat Island, at the brink of the Horse- 
shoe Fall. In the moonlight the rapids were like silver; each 
jet of spray sparkled as it rose, and the whole ocean seemed to 
be hurrying to pour itself into the misty gulf; most beautiful 
of all, the famous lunar bow stretched in a perfect arch from 
side to side. All the weird beauty of the moonlight seemed 
concentrated in that one circle. In the stillness of the night, 
the “slumberous sound” of the waters was more impressive 
than during the noises of the day. Overhead the stars, the 
awful cataract underneath. No one can live long in such a 
scene, and remain an unchanged man. In Matthew Arnold’s 
verse, the sentiment of the place is perfectly expressed :— 





Ah! once more,’ I cried, ‘ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew; 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my soul becoming vast like you!’ ” 


What, now, is it proposed to do, to make Niagara all that it 
should and may be? The answer will occur to every one who 
knows the place, and may be given in a sentence. The proper 
treatment of Niagara cannot be better expressed than in the 
phrase, “ Plus on lui dte, plus il est grand.” Niagara must be 
delivered from its worst enemy, the sensational; it must cease 
to be treated as a show, and must be restored to its original 
condition as a simple piece of Nature. This is a case in which 
the words of the old hymn are peculiarly applicable,—* only 
man is vile.” Everything that man has done to Niagara must 
be undone; then only will its simplicity be restored, and 
with its simplicity its sublimity. The directors of a State 
Survey made a few years ago proposed that the land 
adjoining the rapids, falls, and chasm should be condemned by 
the State, and, with the erections on it, appraised and pur- 
chased. This land would be a strip a mile long, and varying in 
width from a hundred feet at the head of the Rapids to eight 
hundred feet at the Falls. The buildings would all be removed, 
the unsightly constructions along the banks would be swept 
away, appropriate trees planted, and the village thus shut out 
from view. This could be done for the sum of one million 
dollars. On the Canadian side, the cliffs have been left in their 
native picturesqueness; there are fewer buildings to be re- 
moved, and, best of all, there is a military reserva- 
tion of sixty-six feet from the edge of the cliff. The 
difficulty and expense of restoration would consequently 
be very much less. It is needless to point out the material 
advantages to the immediate neighbourhood, and the moral 
advantage to the world at large, which would result from the 
establishment of this free international park. It is important, 
however, to remember that the employment of the water-power 
of Niagara would be in no way interfered with; it would be 
secured by a hydraulic canal, supplying, if necessary, twenty 
miles of factories, providing an unlimited amount of power, and 
free from all objections. 


The first suggestion for the preservation of Niagara Falls 
came from Mr. Church, an American artist. He drew the 
attention of Lord Dufferin, then Governor-General of Canada, 
to the matter, and from the latter came the first definite pro- 
position about the International Park. This was embodied in a 
message by Governor Robinson. Then came a memorial 
addressed jointly to Governor Cornell and the Governor-General 
of Canada, praying “that the State of New York and the 
Dominion of Canada should secure and hold for the world’s 
good the lands adjacent to the Falls of Niagara.” This memorial 
was signed by seven hundred persons, almost all of distinction. 
Among the English names are Lord Houghton, Lord Reay, 
Sir John Iubbock, W. R. Greg, Carlyle, Ruskin, Max Miller, 
Jowett, Leslie Stephen, and Frederic Harrison. Among the 
Americans are Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Palfrey, 
Parkman, Holmes, Gray, Agassiz, Howells, Norton, Child, 
and President Eliot. Previous to this, the New York State 
Survey, to which we have alluded, had been made. An 
Act to carry out its suggestions has twice been presented 
to the Legislature, and allowed to perish in neglect. At last, a 
short time ago, a Board of Commissioners was appointed to 
report upon the desirability of the purchase of the land by the 
State. It is this non-committal Bill which some of our contem- 
poraries have mistaken for the settlement of the question. Three 
weeks ago, the Commission adopted a resolution providing for 
the taking of land as described above. The matter is thus very 
much where it was two years ago, except that the restoration 
has become more difficult day by day. The Legislature will 
soon be called upon to decide upon the Report of the Commis- 
sion. We cannot believe that a measure which would be so 
welcome to the world at large, which would confer both material 
and moral benefit upon the country, which is demanded by every 
sentiment of consideration for those who are to come after us, 
—a measure in which future generations will find a proof of the 
civilisation of our age,—will be rejected because America, with 
its embarrassing public wealth and its gigantic private fortunes, 
cannot find the sum of two hundred thousand pounds for such 
a purpose. We do not hesitate to say that English opinion will 
be unanimous upon the result, whichever way it may be, and we 
trust that the unanimity may be in the form of grateful recog: 
nition of an act of enlightened legislation. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—a———_- 
THE LIBERAL LEADERS AND THE PROVINCES. 
[To tHE EpItoR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “ Publius,” has done good service. 
I can wholly confirm, from my own experience, the disheartening 
effect of the indifference of the party leaders and Liberal M.P.’s 
generally to local efforts, where local efforts need most help. 
The policy of great Liberal demonstrations in great Liberal 
centres, with all the éclat of a magnificent unanimity of enthu- 
siasm, is well in its way. The speeches are read throughout the 
Jand, and bear fruit. But how much mure fruit would come 
from the contact of the leading minds with the masses whom 
their mere names animate! What is wanted is that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own example in Midlothian should be followed, and the 
war carried into the enemy’s country. This is done with pluck 
and judgment by Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord Salisbury, 
and a host of Tory subordinates; why should it not be done by 
minor members at least of the Ministry, and by that numerous 
body of Liberal M.P.’s who, after all, have not so very much to do ? 
It may be said that these constant demonstrations are un- 
desirable. True, in part; but if Liberals abstain, Tories will 
not abstain ; and those who educate most persistently, whether 
rightly or wrongly, win, in the present state of things. 

To the plea that Members are too busy in the Session, it may 
be replied that Liberal Members not in the Ministry are at 
least as free as the Tory Members who manage to combine 
diligent obstruction with weekly raids on country constituencies. 
Why, even if the same number of Liberals paired off for this 
purpose with these pertinacious francs-tireurs, there would be 
force enough at the disposal of the party managers to produce 
marked results, in districts such as “ Publius ” alludes to. 

It is only too natural that local Liberals should draw one or 
two inferences. One is, that London is not improbably a Capua 
for some of our legislators. In some cases, at least, it will not 
be unfair to assume that it is society, and not Parliamentary 
work, from which our Members decline to be tornaway. In such 
cases, too, it is not unkind to suggest that occasional skirmishes 
in the country, besides the help thus given to struggling local 
organisations and to the success and maintenance of Liberal 
principles, may give a change of air refreshing and not unwhole- 
some to the Members themselves. Another inference is that the 
party managers do not always seem alive to the fact thata 
majority depends on the decisions of the doubtful constituencies, 
and that no seats are worth so much effort as those held by 
Tories. No battle is to be won without wise and comprehensive 
tactics on the part of leaders, and pluck and self-sacrifice on the 
part of rank and file. If these are wanting to the Liberal party 
in critical years, when the work is being done and left undone 
which will decide who holds the reins of power in the next Par- 
‘liament, we can only look forward to the inevitable result; and 
as to the ultimate future, our trust must again rest in the salu- 
‘tary lessons of a period of adversity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. A. C. 


BISHOP COLENSO AND THE PENTATEUCH. 
[To tHE Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Though so appreciative to one side of the character of 
the late Bishop Colenso, I cannot think that your late notice 
does full justice to that aspect under which his name became 
most widely known. His book on the Pentateuch, you say, 
“excited much more interest than it deserved, and really only 
proved what ell genuine scholars knew,—that the historical part 
of the Pentateuch is a human composition, by no means exempt 
from error.’ Undoubtedly, it proved only what all genuine 
scholars knew,—what, indeed, you might have said all unpre- 
judiced and attentive readers knew; it merely pointed out what 
all human beings might have discovered for themselves who 
read the ancient records of the Hebrew race with the same 
™mpartial, disinterested attention as any other. But did they do 
this? Was Dr. Colenso assailing an obsolete superstition, when, 
twenty years ago, he pointed out that the Bible contained un- 
questionable error? Was it a statement which required nos 
courage? Was he denounced, in requital, by fanatics and 
‘bigots alone? Surely these questions answer themselves. 

I-can hardly think you mean that Dr. Colenso had not, as a 
fact, a great effect on popular opinion. It does not seem to me 
‘open to question that there has been a difference in the tone of 
all reference to Scripture since he wrote, but perhaps you mean 
that the difference is not a valuable one. He was blamed at 
the time for writing a book designed neither “to instruct the 








educated” nor “ to edify the uneducated,” but simply to spread 
the truth, as far as he discerned it. I should say that the whole 
merit of the book was that it discarded this distinction of the 
educated who were to be instructed and the uneducated who 
were to be edified, and took it for granted that error was bad 
for all. When he wrote, ordinary, common-place people were 
either irreligious, or they believed that every word in a book 
from which you might derive a sanction for almost every 
crime was dictated by the Holy Spirit, and some of the 
best of men sanctioned a delusion they could not have 
shared. Since that pretence has been discarded (of course, 
I do not mean that this has been the result of what Dr. 
Colenso wrote, or, indeed, of any single influence), it has 
been possible for ordinary people who were - not scholars 
and critics to recognise that the Bible is the history of a Divine 
revelation. We discern that which is divine, when we discern 
that which is not divine, and for practical result it matters little 
whether you say that every word in a book is of supreme value, 
or that every word is worthless. The Bible is a sealed book, to 
those who dare not discern error in it; our love for it should 
show itself in gratitude to those who, in pointing out its mis- 
takes, bring that wonderful history into the light of day.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. W. 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Stamford Raffles laments the difficulty of “ procuring 
information of University progress.” He seems to be unaware 
of the “ Oxford Letter ” which appears weekly in the Guardian, 
which contains notices not merely of the facts of University 
progress (or retrogression), but also of the proposals which are 
to be laid before Convocation. For more exhaustive information, 
your correspondent has only to subscribe to the University 
Gazette, in which he will find, in minutest detail, notice of every 
proposal of progress (or retrogression) given at least a week 
before the days of voting. Thus, “the non-resident M.A.’s,” 
even in the remotest villages, have ample time to muster for 
the fray. 

If, in addition to this, your correspondent desires to see a 
report of the latest University sermon, or cricket match, he 
should subscribe to the Oxford Magazine, Ovford Review, or the 
University Herald, all of which are well-conducted, fully-in- 
formed weekly periodicals. Your correspondent will, therefore; 
surely see that to suggest that, because the daily papers omit 
any but the most meagre University intelligence, the recent 
Vivisection vote was a hole-in-the-corner proceeding, is merely 
the complaint of a disappointed indolence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ouford. Freperic E, WreATHERLY. 





AN EARTHQUAKE. 
|To THE EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—About twenty minutes to two by my watch, and a 
quarter to two p.m. by the church clock, to-day (Monday), we 
experienced a really violent shock of an earthquake. I have 
felt often a similar one in Japan, but never in Europe. The 
houses shook violently, the noise was that of an exploding 
magazine, the motion lateral. ‘I'he sun was shining brilliantly» 
after the rain. The sky clear, here and there flecked with 
fleecy cloudlets. The wind due south. As I write, at ten minutes 
past two, I experience a slight trembling of the earth.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Bude Haven, Cornwall. Epmunp Hornsy. 








POETRY. 
eg 

THE CHANNEL TUNNEL—A PARALLEL. 
Gops built the walls of Troy, and Fates decreed 

That they in strength inviolate should stand, 

Defying hot assault and burrowing hand, 
Nor fall,—save by Troy’s sons’ own senseless dee]. 
Fools and infatuate! they with thoughtless speed 

And ill-timed mirth—a giddy-hearted band— 

Deaf to prophetic voice, haled from the strand, 
Through broken walls, the ruin-laden steed ! 

Forces divine broke through the ridge that spanned 
The narrow seas, and rolled the encircling main 

An everlasting moat, to shield thy land, 
Britain, last hold of Freedom, from War’s stain. 
Shall sons degenerate, reckless slaves of gain, 
Tempt thee to render Heaven's own safeguard vain ? 

TYRTAEUS. 
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DR. WACE ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE.* 

Dr. Wace is one of the most thoughtful of those believers who 
do not clip and pare Christianity of what is most characteristic 
in it before he accords it his hearty faith. The creed in which he 
believes is the same as that of the first century, without fanciful 
reconstruction or modification; but his mind is a mind of this 
century, and he sees all the difficulties of the present day 
from modern points of view, so that he can really discuss 
the embarrassments which we feel in the way most useful 
and interesting to us. For example, the second lecture 
must produce on all candid minds a very deep impression 
of the historical uncertainty of the grounds assumed by 
the negative critics. In it Dr. Wace shows us how hard 
even the steadiest unbelievers find it to reject the authority of 
our Gospels, and how they vibrate on the subject even when 
they do reject it; how M. Renan accepts the authorship of 
Luke for the Acts of the Apostles, as well as for the Third 
Gospel, and upholds the historical character of the First and 
Second Gospels, and even with regard to the Fourth, finds in it 
the most convincing evidence that its writer was in close con- 
tact with the facts of Christ’s life; how Strauss himself, after 
assuming as a certainty the unauthentic character of the fourth 
Gospel, declared, in the third edition of the Leben Jesu, that 
he was beginning to doubt his doubts away, and to be- 
lieve that, in spite of all its supernaturalism, it was the work of 
John the son of Zebedee,—a conviction which again faded 
from his mind; how Dr. Karl Hase, who had held all his 
previous life by the authenticity of John’s Gospel, renounced it 
in 1875, with the candid admission that he might very pro- 
bably return later to his old belief in it. And Dr. Wace 
does more than show the wavering character of the negative 
criticism, for he attacks, in a very impressive passage, the 
attitude assumed by the great mass of modern unbelievers, 
when they tell us that the Apostles and early Christians were 
indeed genuinely convinced of the supernatural character of 
the facts which they announced, but were, in that conviction, 
subject to pure hallucinations :— 


“Bat allowing that the authors of our Four Gospels were incapable 
of untruth, were they capable of hallucination ? That, no doubt, is a 
possibility which it is necessary to take into account. But here, 
again, the answer may well be similar to that offered to the last 
objection. Not only were these men disciples in the greatest school 
of truthfulness the world has ever seen; they were disciples not less 
in the school of the sternest realities the world has ever seen. At 
the risk, and in many cases at the actual cost, of a death like that of 
their Master, a death of torture and of ignominy, they declared them- 
selves to be in possession of the secret of salvation for the world, of 
truths by which mankind might be regenerated; and they proclaimed 
themselves the servants of a Lord who was destined to rule the hearts 
of men. If any beliefs would have seemed more like hallucination 
than any other to the men of that day, it would have been these 
cardinal elements in the belief of the Evangelists and Apostles. St. 
Paul’s message was equal foolishness in the eye of a Jew and of a 
Greek. To a Jew it seemed incredible that the Gentiles should 
become heirs of all the spiritual education of his forefathers; to the 
Greek or Roman it seemed a ridiculous conception that he should 
submit his wisdom, his art, and his power to the authority of a cruci- 
fied Jew. These, as I have said, might have seemed hallucinations, 
if you will. But these very beliefs, the most incredible of all at that 
time, we know to have been founded in truth, and we see the verifica- 
tion of them before our eyes. The two Apostles in whose daily com- 
pany St. Luke and St. Mark lived, and the other two Evangelists, 
St. Matthew and St. John, have laid down the moral principles on 
which the whole fabric of the highest civilised society now reposes, 
and in which every thoughtful man sees the germs and the guarantee 
of the future progress of our race. Now consider to what this 
amounts. It shows that wherever we are able to pus to the proof, 
not merely the truthfulness, but the sobriety, the practical insight, 
the moral and spiritual penetration, of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
their possession of these qualities is vindicated by experience on the 
largest possible scale. In these Gospels and Epistles a sun snddenly 
appeared in the spiritual heaven of mankind, which eclipsed, by the 
intensity of its illumination, all lesser lights in the moral firmament. 
This is the phenomenon which places the testimony of the Evangelists 
and Apostles on co different a footing from that of any other evidence 
to events at all similar in character. To quote instauces of legends 
attaching to the origin of other religions is beside the mark, until an 
instance can be produced of such legends being associated as in 
this case with supreme truth, wisdom, purity, and goodness. Put- 
ting out of sight for the moment the question of miracles, there 
appears a general agreement of the most thoughtful men of all 
schools that there is not one sentiment, or even one word, for which 
the Evangelists or their Master are responsible which does not har- 





* The Gospel and I's Witnesses. Some of the Chief Facts in the Life of Our 
Lord, end the Authority of the Evangelical Narrative, Cons‘ce:ed in 
chiefly Preached at St. James’:, Westmin:ter. 
London: John 
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monise with the highest conceivable ideals of all that is good an@ 
true. Now, would not such uniform and ideal perfection be itself 
a miracle of the most perplexing and distressing kind, if it were 
combined with the hallucination which is attributed to the Evan. 
gelists by rationalistic criticism ?” 


This seems to us the strongest ground youcan take. Here are. 
men subject, it is asserted, to hallucinations, who yet are so 
free from hallucinations that they predict a triumph for the 
manifestation of our Lord’s character as the fountain of truth 
and soberness for mankind over all the traditions of the Jews, 
and all the philosophy of the Greeks, and that triumph is actu- 
ally achieved. Can a pure hallucination bring about its own 
fulfilment? In the midst of the hard facts of such a world as 
the world of the Cesars, could any merely hysterical imagina-. 
tion have predicted a triumph of this kind which was actually 
accomplished ? Could any imagination have predicted it, except 
under the guidance of the Divine Spirit ? 


Quite as impressive is the Jecture on “The Miracles of Our 
Lord,” in which Dr. Wace deals with the argument that the 
conception of miracle is an anthropomorphic conception which 
does injustice to the Divine Mind, by recasting it in the form of 
an imperfect and finite human will. His text is taken from 
the story of the centurion who argued that, as he could com- 
mand the various soldiers of his own military force and abso- 
lutely ensure their obedience, so our Lord could command the 
agencies of Nature, and ensure with equal certainty their 
obedience :— 


“Now, that which forms the great and abiding wonder of the 
faith of the Centurion is that, by one simple observation, he sup- 
plies the conclusive and permanent answer to all these doubts 
and denials. As Luther puts it, with his usual vividness, ‘ This 
heathen soldier turns theologian, and begins to dispute in as fine 
and Christian-like a manner as would suffice for a man who had 
been many years Doctor of Divinity.” He cuts the knot at 
once, by that bold reasoning by analogy from man to God, of 
which our Lord’s teaching is so full, and which is involved in the 
cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, such as the Divine Fatherhood and 
the forgiveness of sins. He says, simply, that the kind of action 
which men exhibit must be passible for God. It is impossible for 
Him to be more restricted in His action than His creatures; and if 
they are able, by subordinate agencies, to carry out their will, and to 
modify, by the interposition of that will, what would otherwise be the 
natoral course of events, it is inconceivable that it should be impos- 
sible for Him to do the same. The force of this argument should be 
vastly enhanced to us by that development of science and civilisation 
which has been produced since the Centurion’s time, and which is: 
sometimes ungratefully used to obscure its truth. Let us realise 
how, in the present day, a single human will, at the centre of a great 
nation, or, rather, of a great empire like this, can make itself obeyed 
to the very extremities of the world, by means of a subtle electrical 
current, scarcely perceptible to the touch, and during a great part of 
its course buried in cbscurity under vast oceans; and with what 
reason can it be denied that the Creator of all these subtle forces, in 
whose hands they all lie, can silently modify, by an act of His will, 
the course of any event in His universe, and that he can say to His 
servants, as we to ours, Do this, and it is dove? When we, with our 
utterly imperfect knowledge, can so modify the action of natural 
forces as to neutralise a disease by a little counter-poison, or revivify 
the nervous forces of life by galvanic currents, must it not seem the 
height of all unreason to deny an infinitely superior, and at the same 
time, infinitely more mysterious and invisible capacity, to Him who 
created at once these forces, and the human brain which makes use 
of them? The simple principle, in a word, to which the Centurion 
appeals may be stated in our more scientific way, by saying that what- 
ever forces there are in nature, must reside within the maker of 
nature, only in an infinitely enhanced degree; and the point on which 
it is more especially necessary to insist in app!ying this principle, is 
that which the Centurion grasped—namcely, that the powers of man, 
of man’s intellect and will, must, above all things, be regarded as an 
example of one form of the divine action. The kind of things which 
man can do, God can certainly do; and if medern men of science can 
modify the operation of nature by methods which to men not so scien- 
tific, would be incomprehensible, and even invisible, certainly God can 
modify nature and control it by means which, even to men of science, 
are similarly incomprehensible and invisible. There seems, in fact, to 
lurk an extraordinary sophism in the offence which is taken at so- 
called anthropomorphism. Men observe the operation of the inani- 
mate forces of nature, and deduce from them the methods of God’s 
operation. There, they will say, you observe the course of His 
action; and you notice its absolate regularity, and the absence of 
any indication that we can detect of its disturbance by personal 
action and will. But the moment the moralist, or the theologian, 
points to another sphere of nature—that of human nature, which is 
nature still—and argues from it in a similar manner, regarding it as 
a revelation of part, at all events, of God’s method of action, we are 
denounced as anthropomorphic. Be it so. But what is the scientific 
conception but—if I may be allowed to coin the word—physico- 
morphism ? They see the likeness and reflection of God in nature ; 
we see the image and reflection of God in man; and why not the one 
as wellas the other? The corruption of our moral nature creates, 
indeed, a gulf between us and Him. But considered from the point 
of view of a physical philosopher, man is not only a part of nature, 
but the highest and most completely developed part. By all means 
let us Jearn all that natural philosophers can tell us of the Divine 
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nature, and methods, and power, from the inanimate and irrational 
ercation; but let them not refuse to take into account what we can 
tell them, or rather what their own hearts can tell them, respecting 
God’s nature, His power and the method of His action, as exhibited 
in the mind and will of man...... Argue from nature exclu. 
give of man, and you may acquiesce in the hard mechanical views 
which alone it suggests to you. Argue from nature with man, and 
man’s actions, and man’s will included within it, and you will agree 
with Luther that the Centurion was a great Doctor of Divinity.” 
That is an argument as perfect in form as it is sound in sub- 
stance. Those who really object to miracle as the mere reflex 
of an anthropomorphic idea of Ged, themselves disbelieve it on 
the strength of a physico-morphic idea of God which is poorer 
and less adequate. 

In his last lecture, Dr. Wace has dwelt on an argument for 
the supernatural character of Christianity on which sufficient 
stress has never been laid, and on which, indeed, even Dr. Wace 
himself, though he makes it the point to which his whole book 
leads up, might still have insisted even more emphatically 
than he has done,—we mean the argument that the first growth 
of the Christian Church, being reserved entirely for the period 
which followed our Lord’s departure, can only be rationally 
ascribed, as he himself by anticipation ascribed it, to that 
sending of the Holy Spirit by which, as Christ himself assured 
his Disciples, they would be enabled to do far greater works than 
he himself, while he lived, had ever done. We see, as Dr. Wace 
remarks, the immediate fellowers of our Lord as a little 
group of ignorant, wavering, iusigvificant men, with views 
so narrow that they were not even exalted into spiritual 
insight by our Lord’s resurrection from the dead, but were 
still centred in the notion that ke would at once restore the 
kingdom to Israel,—we see them, moreover, suddenly deprived 
of the main stimulus to which they had been accustomed to 
look for initiative of every kind, by our Lord’s disappearance 
from earth; yet, notwithstanding this, within a day or two 
of that great privation, we find the first great shoot of the 
Christian Church making its appearance with every promise of 
vigorous growth; a totally new power appears in it; and the 
““ oreater works ” which our Lord had predicted, come into being, 
and soon eclipse altogether all that the Master had himself 
achieved while he remained on earth. Mohammed fairly began 
the great military career which his lientenants continued, but 
Christ can hardly be said to have done more than prepare for 
the spiritual work which was commenced on the Day of Pente- 
cost. Is it reasonable to asciibe that work to the power of 
a mere memory, however great? Is it not infinitely more 
reasonable to ascribe it to the living influence which our 
Lord promised to send after he had been taken away, and 
which, according to the unanimous testimony of the whole 
‘Church of that period, he actually did send, and send at the 
moment promised, than to attribute it to the power of a memory, 
though the human centre of that memory had wielded no similar 
magic while Christ remained on earth ? Dr. Wace insists most 
justly in his lecture on the Resurrection that the Evangelists 
and Apostles who refer to that Resurrection never refer to it as 
the end and goal of the Christian revelation. ‘They use it only 
as the explanation of the new power which had since descended 
onthe Church, a power of which that Resurrection was the pledge. 
It is not the Resurrection itself, but the subsequent gift of the 
Spirit, of which the Resurrection was the guarantee, which is the 
end and aim of the Christian revelation. It is not the rising 
from the dead, but the receiving of power from on high, which 
renovates all things. ‘The mere fact that, according to 
the universal testimony of the Church, our Lord's stay in 
this world ended without even gathering in a single great 
harvest of souls,—that he left to an impersonal influence to 
accomplish what he himself had doubtless intentionally refrained 
from accomplishing, recognising that he was too strong and 
the multitude too weak for him to accomplish it in person 
without more or less effacing the individual life of the new 
community,—ought to attest in a manner not to be mistaken 
the reality of that gift of the Spirit which alone accounts for 
the life of the Church. The heroic theory of great crises is all 
very well, while the hero is there to do his work; but when the 
hero is gone, if he be a mere hero, his personal influence does 
not grow, but dwindle, as the memory of him slowly fades away. 
It is different with him who can send down a Spirit able to effect 
far more than anything effected in his own lifetime,—and this is 
the difference between Christianity and all other human in- 
fluences. It is because Dr. Wace has kept this fact so con- 
tiaually before us throughout his lectures, that they seem to us 
80 tall of value and significance for all who read them. 





JAMES AND PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE* 
Turse books are the first serious efforts that have been made in 
this country to rescue the careers and characters of two re- 
markab'e F'lemings of the fourteenth century from the not 
always tender mercies of the romanticist and the pro-aristocratic 
pamphleteer. That they should have appeared at the 
present time, that their authors should have the same 
purpose—to perform a much-needed piece of historical 
white-washing—and that they should have written quite 
independently of each other, are rather interesting proofs that 
we are emerging from the period of anti-democratic reaction 
which followed the excesses of the French Revolution. Whether 
it be that we are getting reconciled to the idea of modern 
society becoming democratic by evolution, instead of by revo- 
lution, or whether there be some other explanation, we are every 
day becoming more willing to believe that men who seemed to be 
democrats years or centuries before their time must have had more 
of good than of evil in their motives and lives. Most of us would 
probably be thankful to historical investigators who should prove 
that Rienziand Masaniello were far-sighted politicians, and were 
not elevated to a half-satanic “ bad eminence” mainly by cir- 
cumstances. Or, to come nearer our own time, should we not be 
gratified rather than not, to find that all Spinoza’s grief at the 
death of De Witt was entirely justified, that the later, like the 
earlier opposition of that eminent Republican to the Orange 
Family, was at once patriotic and expedient? In rehabilitating 
the Arteveldes, Mr. Ashley and Mr. Hutton are, no doubt, fol- 
lowing in the wake of others. They both admit their obligations 
to Lettenhove’s Histoire de Flandre and Jacques d’ Artevelde, 
and still more to Vanderkindere’s Sitcle des Arteveldes. Mr. 
William Longman, in his Iistory of Edward IIL, too, as Mr. 
Hutton allows, has vindicated the memory of the elder Van 
Artevelde. The younger has had such ample poetic justice doue 
him by Sir Henry Taylor, so generous a eulogium is bestowed 
upon his “ equal temper ” and “ ample soul,”— 

** Rock-bound, and fortified against assaults 

Of transitory passion, but below 

Built on a surging subterranean fire, 

That stirr’d and lifted him to high attempts,” 
that Mr. Hutton need not have worked bimself into a Byronic 
“comic horror” because the dramatist has taken advantage of 
the licence of his craft to link Philip, on the fatal field of Roose- 
beke, not to his wife, Yolande van den Broucke, but to “the 
runaway mistress of the Duke of Bourbon, idealised into an 
abstract personification of love and purity.” Yet, in spite, or 
rather in consequence, of what was written before they began 
their task, Mr. Ashley and Mr. Hutton have been able for the 
first time to put the English public in possession of the real 
political meaving of the movemeut of which the Arteveldes were 
the leaders and victims. James van Artevelde—his son was 
intellectually and in all respects inferior to him, and was, in 
fact, but the instrument of a stronger spirit, Peter van den 
Bossche, who found the name of Artevelde a good one to conjure 
with—was something more than the ambitious brewer and 
blatant demagogue who figures in the pages of Froissart and 
others. The struggle of the Flemish Towns, and particularly 
of Ghent, in the fourteenth century against the Counts of 
Flanders, and their suzerains, the Kings of France, was by no 
means a “battle of kites and crows,” as Mr. Bright once declared 
English history before Egbert to be. As Mr. Ashley puts the 
matter, in a careful and judicious summing-up,— 

“Tn future, it will be James van Artevelde’s chief claim to recol- 
lection that under him the artisans in Flanders gained their first 
great victory in the struggle for political rights. That victory was 
not permanent; nor, when an ultimate settlement was attained—for 
everywhere the craftsmen gaiued some share in seli-government—did 
it take the exact shape he contemplated. But the importance of his 
action is not thereby diminished; and that he carried through the 
change with so little violence justifies us in jadging his conduct wise 
and firm. ..... Finally, it repays even so tedious an investigation 
as this is likely to seem, to find that the history of the Flemish towns 
in the fourteenth century is the record, not of jealous and meaning- 
less squabbles, and of the uproars of ‘the residuum,’ but of an 
intelligible advance in the world’s order.” 

These works are unlike each other both in their merits and 
their demerits. Mr. Ashley’s style is more academic than Mr. 
Hutton’s; and he is a more painstaking and scientific his- 
torical investigator. We cannot imagine him condescending 
to such painfully plain thought and writing as this:—“ To the 





* James and Philip van Artevelde. By W.J. Ashley, B.A. Being the Lothian 
Prize Essay for 1882. London: Macmillan and Co. 1883, 
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wine-drinking knights and chroniclers, a brewer of the thick, 
muddy, ill-fermented beer of those times, which needed an 
admixture of honey to render it at all palatable, may well have 
seemed a common fellow of very plebeian origin;” or the rather 
Teniersish humour of “the fourteenth century was remarkable, 
if for nothing else, for the invention of the day-shirt and the 
night-dress.” Still less can we suppose him indulging in the 
crude political pessimism of “ As it was in the Flemish com- 
munes, as it is in the United States, so it will be in the British 
Isles, should the populace succeed in gaining the upper-hand. 
Men of birth, position, and mental culture will withdraw from 
the management of public affairs, and will abandon the arena 
to men of the baser sort, pushing, pretentious, and self-suffi- 
cient.” Mr. Ashley is much more cautious in his judg- 
ments than Mr. Hutton, as a single instance of difference of 
opinion between them will serve to show. As is well kuown, 
one of the reasons that led a Ghent mob to murder James 
van Artevelde in his own house was a belief that he was in 
favour of a scheme for making that Prince of Wales, who was 
the son of Edward III., Count of Flanders. Mr. Hutton, fol- 
lowing’ Lettenhove, refuses to entertain any such idea, and 
refers to a proclamation which had been issued by Edward IIL. 
in his character of claimant of the French Throne, and in con- 
sequence, of the suzerainty of Flanders, with its “ good towns” 
and their administrators. No mention was made in this pro- 
clamation of conferring the position of Count on the Prince. 
“But,” says Mr. Ashley, with no little sagacity,— 

“ The document in question really proves nothing; it merely shows 

how unsatisfactory the state of things had become. The Count and 
his heirs were to have an indefinitely long period allowed them 
wherein to acknowledge Edward as suzerain; until this had been 
done, the Government was to be in the hands of Edward’s allies, i.e., 
the Rewaert assisted by the good towns. The English reader will 
notice the resemblance between this plan and that proposed by 
Sancroft for the government of England after the flight of James II. 
James’s royal dignity was to be left intact, though he had left Eng- 
land and was plotting to regain his authority by force, but the 
Regent William of Orange was to govern the country. So, in the 
case of Flanders, there was to be a Count wandering about in France 
and Brabant, continually endeavouring to reconquer his county, 
which was to be ruled by the Rewaert and the Three Members. So 
absurd a scheme could not possibly work. A succession of exiled 
Counts whose rights were left intact, and of Rewaerts who had all 
rea] power, would have been as ridiculous as parallel lines of Stuart 
Kings and Orange Regents. Moreover, the title ‘Count of Flanders’ 
was actually conferred by Henry VI. upon his uncle Humphrey of 
Gloucester, so that the idea of gaining the county for a member of 
the Royal Family seems to have been by no means strange to Eng- 
lish politicians. For the Flemings to choose another Count, with 
the consent of their Sovereign, was the natural way out of their 
difficulty in 1345; and it may be regarded asa proof of Artevelde’s 
wisdom that he not only felt this, but also saw that to give that 
dignity to a son of Edward would be an effectual means of securing 
vigorous English support against France.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Hutton’s style is free from the buck- 
ram stiffness that marks Mr. Ashley’s volume, and which is, per- 
haps, due to the fact of its being a prizeessay. It isarranged ona 
more intelligible plan; the “ battle-pieces” are decidedly more 
vigorous, and in such chapters as an interesting one on “ Social 
Life in Flanders,” Mr. Hutton deals fully with matters which do 
not come within Mr. Ashley’s scope. Both volumes should be 
read by any one who wishes thoroughly to understand the 
movement of which the Arteveldes were the leaders. 

There can now be no question that James van Artevelde was 
a very remarkable man, and during the nine years or so—be- 
tween 1336 and 1345—of his governorship and “ captaincy ” of 
Ghent was wonderfully, if not perfectly, successful, alike in his 
domestic and in his foreign politics. Mr. Hutton says truly 
enough of the Dutch, as contrasted with the Flemish, love of 
liberty, that the one was an instinct, the other a spasmodic 
sentiment. There was nothing spasmodic, however, about 
James van Artevelde; there was nothing even sentimental, if 
we except his wonderful eloquence. From first to last, he 
appears as arobust and wary opportunist. When the war be- 
tween Edward IIT. and Philip of Valois, in 1336, and the dis- 
tress caused in Ghent by Edward's prohibition of the export- 
ation of English wool, brought him to the front, first as an 
adviser, and then as a municipal and military leader, he had an 
exceedingly difficult part to play. The free governments of 
the Flemish towns had sunk into oligarchies composed of the 
leading merchant or poorter families, who had made the magis- 
tracy a hereditary privilege. Pressing hard upon the oligarchy 
were the great artisan guilds which really made Ghent and 
Bruges what they were, and of which the society of the weavers, 
to which Artevelde originally belonged, was the most powerful. 








The struggle seemed certain to end in civil war or revolution, 
Then, the Flemish towns were the victims of the quarrels, and 
still oftener of the alliances, between the Kings of France and 
the Counts of Flanders, who were a race of cruel and vacil- 
lating tyrants, and of whom the two that figured most in the 
days of the Arteveldes, Louis de Crecy and Louis de Male, were 
perhaps the weakest and worst. Artevelde had both to break 
down the supremacy of the burgher aristocracy without vio- 
lence, and to establish the practical independence of Flanders, 
being hampered all the while by the conspiracies of a French 
party among the citizens, and still more among the rural 
noblesse, known as the “Leliaerts.’”” He did wonders daring 
the short time that he was Captain of Ghent. By organ. 
ising an armed neutrality of the Flemish towns, and playing 
off Philip against Edward, he contrived for all practical pur. 
poses to get rid of the yoke of the Count. Mr. Ashley says 
that this neutrality of Ghent and its allies was “no prophetic 
anticipation of the modern neutrality of Belgium, as some have 
thought, but a compromise between their feudal duties and 
their economic necessities.” But would there have been any- 
thing very surprising, had a man of such capacity and 
patriotism as Artevelde been a prophet to so limited an extent? 
In the domestic politics of Ghent, he appears as a moderate or 
thin-end-of-the-wedge reformer. For this réle his own position 
eminently qualified him, for we may safely believe, with Mr. 
Ashley, that he “belonged to a well-to-do merchant family, 
possibly also connected by marriage with the country noblesse;. 
yet not within the circle of those great families which practi- 
cally shared between them the government of the town. 
His interests, therefore, were not so bound up with those 
of the ruling caste as to prevent his adopting the oppo- 
site cause.” So he contented himself with establishing 
or reviving for administrative purposes the division of 
his fellow-citizens into three classes or ‘‘ members,” the- 
poorters or merchant families, the weavers, and the neringhen or 
minor crafts. The burgher oligarchs, who had submitted to 
the leadership of Artevelde when he was contending against 
their common enewies, Philip and Louis, turned upon him when 
the danger they dreaded had passed away, and, raising the cry 
that he had sold Flanders to England, acted in such a way as 
to bring about his death at the hands of an ignorant and infu- 
riated mob composed of members of the small guilds. But his 
work as a political reformer was done; the Flemish artisans be- 
came independent of the merchants. With him, indeed, fell the 
English alliance, and the neutrality or independence of Flanders- 
But the “idea” involved in his work survived, to bear fruit 
within the present century. 

In romance, Philip van Artevelde is a more picturesque figure 
than his father, but in actual history he counts for much less. 
He is commonly said to have been more of a dreamer than of 
a man of action, although this view seems to be supported 
chiefly by his fondness for angling. But he made no attempt 
to revenge his father’s death or complete his work. It was not 
till1381, cr thirty-six years after the death of James van Arte- 
velde, that a crisis in the history of his native city brought him 
to the front. Count Louis de Male had succeeded in stirring 
up war between the two old allies, Bruges and Ghent. Ghent 
was besieged, and its citizens had to choose between death 
by starvation, and a peace that would have placed them 
absolutely at the mercy of their tyrant. Peter van den 
Bossche, the popular leader, conceived the idea of rousing the 
spirits of his brethren by charming with the name of Artevelde, 
and Philip was elected to his father’s position of Captain of the 
city. After a vain attempt to secure an honourable peace, he 
headed a desperate sally of the Gantois against their besiegers, 
which proved perfectly successful; and in the rout of Bever- 
shoutsveld, Louis de Male nearly found the death he deserved. 
But success seems to have turned Philip’s head. He became 
fond of show, if he did not also give way to self-indulgence. He 
manifested but little military skill. When, in 1382, the King 
of France came to the aid of his vassal and invaded Flanders, 
Philip exhibited in his defensive operations only carelessness and 
self-contidence, and his defeat and death at Roosebeke were the 
result entirely of his own blundering. Philip van Artevelde was 
a gallant man and a patriot. But James was more; he was a 
skilful diplomatist, a military tactician of no mean skill, and a 
political reformer of furesight and prudence. His career was * 
tragedy, a torso; but this may be said of the careers of almst 
all able men of Liberal ideas in Europe, four centuries ago. 
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LORD RONALD GOWER’S REMINISCENCES.* 


We have derived much more pleasure than we at first expected 
to receive from the “ reminiscences” of a comparatively young 
man, naturally restrained from much personal remark by the 
fact that the majority of the persons whom he has met still live. 
Lord Ronald’s advantages, however, have been unusually great, 
from his being a member of one of the highest and most respected 
of our aristocratic families, closely connected with so many 
others of the same rank, and with the entrée of all those houses 
where the most distinguished persons in all the walks of life 
were often to be seen. He is, at the same time, endowed with 
considerable literary and still more artistic taste, and has moved 
about the, world with that greater freedom which is often more 
fully enjoyed by younger sons than by their fathers or eldest 
brothers, and his wsthetic tendencies have often led him into 
scenes of a more Bohemian character than those of his natural 
surroundings. He seems to have kept a sort of diary froma 
very early age, and to have noted in it with great honesty and 
simplicity his impressions of all that he saw. 

There are in these volumes pleasant descriptions of 
many of the great houses of this country, with their 
magnificent art collections, beginning with Stafford House, 
Cliveden, Trentham, and that most unique and charming of 
baronial residences, Dunrobin Castle; and later, there is 
much good reading in an account of a very enjoyable 
tour through England in his own trap, in the year 1872, 
in the course of which he visited Hatfield, full of Eliza- 
bethan recollections, Woburn Abbey, Castle Ashby (Lord 
Northampton’s), Great Brington, where lie the ancestors of 
George Washington; Holdenby House, so closely connected 
with the times of Charles I., Warwick and Stratford; Charlecote, 
the supposed scene of Shakespeare’s deer-stealing ; Hardwicke, 
&e., and so on to York. The historical facts connected with all 
these places are shortly and agreeably alluded to, though their 
pictures and statues, of course. attracted the author’s special 
attention. We should, however, have liked a little more Art 
criticism than we find here, as well as in other parts of these 
volumes, The remarks on the architecture of some of the houses 
are more satisfactory, and sometimes deservedly severe. 

Lord Ronald went to the Continent with Dr. W. H. Russell 
during the Franco-German war, of which he contrived, through 
a good deal of roughing, to see some portion; and in 1878 he 
went to Australia by the Pacific route, crossing the American 
continent, and returning by Hong Kong. This was a trip the 
motive of which was most creditable to his heart and to his 
energy. An intimate friend had been subjected to some un- 
deserved calumny, and taking it much to heart, had disappeared 
from his native land, being supposed to have gone to Australia; 
and Lord Ronald, full of generous devotion to his friend, made 
this journey for the purpose of urging his return, a journey in 
which he saw much that is worth seeing, but in the main object 
of which he unhappily failed :— 

“T was ready to sacrifice a great deal for him, and I sacrificed 

much, but I do not regret the feeling that prompted my voyage to 
Australia, although few, I imagine, ever understood it, and therefore 
there is little danger of many acting as I did. ‘Friendship,’ as Lord 
Beaconsfield has written, ‘is the gift of the Gods.’ I knew my friend 
was unjustly and cruelly treated, and I would not turn from him in 
the hour of trouble ; on the contrary, I then only knew how deep was 
my friendship for him.” 
This book is naturally full of glimpses of the author's 
own naymerous relatives, and of many of his ancestors. 
His remarks on some of the latter are not altogether com- 
plimentary, but in regard to persons who have lived in the 
memory of the present generation, there is not one word unduly 
catering to the passion for vulgar gossip, or calculated to wound 
the feelings of any one. His admiration for his mother, the 
late Duchess, amounts almost to idolatry; and certainly, if 
idolatry of a fellow-mortal is excusable in any case, it is so in 
the son of such a parent. The following words about his 
maternal uncle, the seventh Lord Carlisle (better known as 
Lord Morpeth), are true, and to the point ;— 

“My uncle Carlisle was born and bred a Whig. He filled many 
appointments in the Liberal edministrations of the day, those in 
connection with Ireland with a success and popularity that are not 
yet forgotten. But he was something more than a mere politician ; 
he possessed wide and deep sympathies, and, thongh not a genius, 
had high talents. The poetic fire which only smouldered in his 
grandfather’s breast burned vigorously in his. He had a power be- 
yond any one I have known of attracting and attaching people. 
There was abont him a bonhomie, a sympathy, and a kindliness that 
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were quite irresistible, that made you forget his homely face, and 
that won your heart.’’ 

Among the descriptions of great entertainments and pageants 
which Lord Ronald has seen, and which are told with a pleasant 
enjoyment, mainly esthetic, of all that is stately, and without 
the smallest taint of self-exaltation, we have not space to linger. 
Perhaps that on which he dwells with most enthusiasm is the 
reception of Garibaldi at Stafford House, in 1864, when all 
London went mad about the Italian patriot, and the eager mob 
packed every avenue to Stafford House, so as to render Gari- 
baldi’s entrance to it almost impossible :— 

‘Garibaldi at last found repose within the great hall of Stafford 

Honse ; but from without, long after the hero of the people was out 
of their sight, the shouting of the crowds could be heard...... 
Needless to say what he looked like then, as ill-health and rheum- 
atism had bowed the strong frame and thinned the lion-like head. 
He was very lame, from the Aspromonte wound. He wore a sort of 
large pork-pie hat, and grey overcoat lined with red cloth, his famous, 
but not his only, as ill-natured people said of the article of apparel, 
red flavnel shirt, with a loose black tie round his neck.”’ 
The next day he was the guest of the Dowager Duchess, at 
Chiswick, where he met, amongst others, Mr. Gladstone. 
“Garibaldi, on being presented to Gladstone, said, as he 
grasped his hand, ‘ Précurseur.’” 

The next time Lord Ronald saw Garibaldi, he was lying 
wounded and ill, sick at heart and in body, in a littledark room 
in an inn in the Tyrol. He afterwards visited him in his 
island home at Caprera, busy in the cultivation of his orange 
trees, completely lame, but “in great talk.” 

As might be expected from the known friendship between 
Mr. Gladstone and the author’s mother, Lord Ronald has seen 
a good deal of the present Prime Minister, both in society and 
at Hawarden. He also met frequently Lord Beaconsfield, and 
visited him at Hughenden. “ Dizzy,” as he generally calls him, 
seems to have entertained a strong affection for his young 
friend ; indeed, his expressions of regard, both in conversation 
and in writing, are somewhat fulsome. The following anecdote 
is amusing. The author was on a visit to Hughenden, in 
1880 :— 

“ He said that during all last Session, even when at Hughenden, he 
was never free from worry from his former colleagues and Ministers ; 
‘Every train brought some ex-Cabinet Minister to Hughenden, Lord 
Cairns, or Mr. W. H.—or is it H. W. Smith ? I never know which 
it is—or Mr. Secretary Cross, whom I always forget to call “Sir 
Richard.”’ I think Lord Beaconsfield is utterly and entirely sick and 
worried to death by political life, and would gladly give up the burden 
of being leader of his party; ‘but,’ as he says, ruefully, ‘they will 
not let me give it up.’ His mixture of humour, drollery, and pathos, 
when talking of these things, was quite indescribable.” 


Was there not a considerable taint of affectation, and a shadow 
of snobbishness, in this apparently offhand statement about the 
Christian names of two of his respectable and most useful 
colleagues ? We do not fancy that Lord Beaconsfield ever forgot 
Lord Ronald’s name. 

“As we stood in the porch, amidst marble vases and _ busts, 
ferns, and flowers, the post arrived, and with it the Times, which 
contained Mr. Gladstone’s letter thanking the public for their 
sympathy with him during his illness. ‘Did you ever hear any- 
thing like that? It reminds one of the Pope blessing the 
world from the balcony of St. Peter’s,’ said my host.......- 
We had been looking at some prints, one of which represented 
Whitehall, and I asked him if he had any doubt as to the side of the 
Banqueting-house on which Charles I. was executed. He answered me 
something to the following effect: ‘Some time ago, a Tory squire had 
brought Lis two sons to see him, and to receive words of advice as to 
their future conduct in political and social existence. Eagerly the 
fond parent waited to hear what his leader would deliver on so im- 
portant a subject. ‘Never,’ said Lord Beaconsfield, in his most 
solemn tones, ‘‘ never in society ask who wrote Junius’s Letters, or on 
any account inquire on which side of the Banqueting-house Charles 
I. was beheaded, or, if you do, you will be voted a bore, and that is, 
well,—something dreadful.’’’ ” 


Our author, who takes a very amiable view of most things, 
seems to have taken this rebuke good-naturedly. Speaking of 
the Fenian rising in Ireland, Lord Beaconsfield said :— 


“Only three men succeeded in stopping it; those three were 
Mayo, Hardy, and I. Of the history of how that movement was 
stopped, partly, it seems, by paying well some informers in Ireland, 
no one will eyer know; for Mayo is dead, Lord Cranbrook never 
writes about anything, and I have not kept a single note or even 
memorandum of that most strange and curious time.’ How 
Dizzy must have enjoyed all the mystery and almost halo of romance 
that shrouded that mysterious history of what was very nearly being 
as serious a rising in Ireland as ’98 !” 


All the little glimpses we have of Lord Beaconsfield show that 
curious mixture of practical sagacity and of a grandiose attitude 
of mind which formed the basis of his unique character. Ona 


later occasion (November 8th, 1880), Lord Ronald saw him for 
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the last time. He sat talking over recollections of forty years 
back. “‘Dreams! dreams! dreams!’ he murmured, gazing at 
the fire, and smoking a cigarette.” 

We must now take leave of these very readable volumes. If 
they contain no evidence of remarkable power, they will at 
least convey much pleasure to a large number of persons. To 
the very young, they will afford glimpses of persons and events 
most of which happened just before their time; and to an older 
generation, they will recall many things which, in the hurry 
of contemporaneous history, soon pass into comparative oblivion. 
They will be read by many for these reasons, and by more on 
account of the social position of their author. The latter will 
find them very “human,” as Carlyle, with amusing naiveté, 
says of the talk of the late Prince Consort. Containing, 
as they do, about as little egotism as it is possible for 
a diary to contain, they certainly convey an impression of 
the modesty, as well as the warm-heartedness of the author. 
These qualities disarm criticism, otherwise we should have 
been disposed to remark more severely on the style, which, 
though in many parts very good, is in others slipshod. It 
is to be hoped that if Lord. Ronald is writing a life of Marie 
Antoinette, for whose memory he has an enthusiastic re- 
gard, he will devote a little more attention to English. Some 
carelessness of style may be excusable in reminiscences, which 
would not be so in the biography of an historical personage. 





AN ENGINEER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
TuIs is a volume which deserves, and will, no doubt, obtain, an 
extensive circulation. It illustrates the moral to be drawn 
from Dr. Smiles’s Self-help, and will prove of special interest 
to young readers, not only for the facts it contains, but for the 
energy and hopefulness it inspires. Some objection may be 
made to Mr. Nasmyth’s definition of engineering as ‘‘ common- 
sense applied to use of materials.”” Common-sense is a valuable 
quality, almost invaluable, indeed, when combined with others, 
but alone it has never succeeded in producing a memorable 
achievement in engineering or architecture, any more than it 
has beev able to build up a great poem. Very early in life, Mr. 
Nasmyth’s unfaltering resolution and courage gave him all the 
success he desired ; but it must not be forgotten that these gifts 
were the servants of genius, and that without that undefinable 
power he would never have made the discoveries for which he 
is so justly famed. It is not true that genius is only an intinite 
capacity of taking pains, though it is undoubtedly true that 
genius without the painstaking is a useless possession. 

This account of an intensely active life enchains the reader’s 
attention from the opening page. Mr. Nasmyth, who was 
born in 1808, belongs to a family distinguished for ability. 
Scotchman-like, he has a long pedigree, and we are told that 
among his ancient kinswomen was a certain Elspeth Naesmyth, 
who was burnt to death as a witch, chiefly because she kept four 
black cats, and read her Bible with two pairs of spectacles,—* a 
practice which shows that she possessed the spirit of an ex- 
perimental philosopher.” His great-grandfather and grand- 
father were architects, and the latter built some of the earliest 
houses erected in the New Town of Edinburgh. He took special 
pride in the sound quality of his work, and the houses he built 
more than a century ago are said to be still in perfect condition. 
Those were the good old times, when the world was less troubled 
by scamped work. Is it a plain statement of fact, or a pleasing 
imagination, which leads the author to write P— 

‘* Masters and men lived together in mutual harmony. There was 
a kind of loyal family attachment among them, which extended 
through many generations. Workmen had neither the desire nor the 
means for shifting about from place to place. On the contrary, they 
settled down with their wives and families in houses of their own, 
close to the workshops of their employers. Work was found for them 
in the dull seasons, when trade was slack, and in summer they some- 
times removed to jobs at a distance from head-quarters. Much of 
this feeling of attachment and loyalty between workmen and their 
employers. has now expired. Men rapidly remove from place to 
place. Character is of little consequence. The mutual feeling of 
good-will and zealous attention to work seems to have passed away. 
Sudden change, scamping, and shoddy have taken their place.” 

Mr. Nasmyth himself seems, on the whole, to have been for- 
tunate in the skill and attachment of his men, even in these 
days of “scamping ;” but more than once he had to fight with 
the Union, and fought successfully. His motto was “ Free- 
trade in ability,” and he observes, somewhat unfairly, that the 
“indolent equality which Union men aim atis one of the greatest 
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hindrances to industrial progress.” From this digression we 
must return to the beginning of the story. Alexander Nasmyth, 

the father, has more than one claim on our remembrance. Ag 
a portrait-painter he rose to eminence, and the best portrait of 
Burns is from his hand. In landscape, like his son Patrick, he 
so excelled, that he has been called the father of landscape- 
painting in Scotland, and he was frequently employed by the 
Scottish nobility as a landscape gardener. He was also success. 
ful as a scene-painter, so successful that David Roberts called 
his art wonderful, and founded his style upon it. As an archi- 
tect, modeller, and mechanic, he showed originality, and, to 
illustrate the readiness of his resources, it may be mentioned 
that when the Duke of Athol wished the inaccessible summit 
of Craigybarns to be crowned with foliage, Alexander Nasmyth 
solved the difficulty by filling a number of canisters with 
seeds and firing them from a cannon. The elder Nasmyth 
was blessed with a large family. His six daughters 
possessed, in a greater or less degree, an innate love of art, 
and painted landscapes in oils. Of the six, we are not 
told which was the most successful, but Margaret might well 
make art her vocation, for the writer of this review possesses a 
charming picture from her hand which bears no traces of the 
amateur, and is worthy of her brother Patrick. Mr. Nasmyth’s 
account of his boyhood in Edinburgh contains several graphic 
illustrations of the homely life led in those days by the citizens 
of “ Auld Reekie.” The greatest of those citizens was then in 
his prime, and the author relates that many times when taking 

a “daunder” through the historic houses in the wynds and 
ue of the Old Town he met Scott, and listened to his deep, 
earnest voice, while narrating to his companions some terrible 
incident in regard to their former inhabitants. Here is one 
pleasant memory of Sir Walter,—but are not all memories of 
him pleasant ?— 

“T remember one day, when sitting beside my father making a 
very careful drawing of a fine bronze ccin of Augustus, that Sir 
Walter Scott entered the room. He frequently called upon my 
father, in order to consult him with respect to his architectural 
arrangements. Sir Walter caught sight of me, and came forward to 
look over the work I was engaged in. At his request, I had the plea- 
sure of showing him my little store of coin treasures, after which he 
took cut of his waistcoat-pocket a beautiful silver coin of the reign 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and gave it to me, as being his ‘young 
brother antiquarian.’ I shall never forget the kind, fatherly way in 
which he presented it.” 

The boy had a strong taste for art, and became a skilled 
draughtsman. All through life he found the use of the pencil 
indispensable, but the bent of his genius was mechanical, and 
at the age of thirteen he learnt the earliest lessons of his craft 
in an iron-foundry. His eager passion for all mechanical work 
was displayed in many directions. At seventeen he was able to 
construct working models of steam-engines, one of which was 
used by a Professor of the Edinburgh University in his lectures 
on natural philosophy. There was a smithy belonging to an 
engineer near his father’s house, where a forge-fire and anvil 
were always placed at young Nasmyth’s service, and in return 
he made his friend an engine to drive the large turning-lathe 
and the other machinery of his small foundry. The engineer 
afterwards told him “ that the busy hum of the wheels, and the 
active, smooth, rhythmic sound of the merry little engine, had, 
through some sympathetic agency, so quickened the strokes of 
every hammer, chisel, and file in his workmen’s hands, that it 
nearly doubled the output of work for the same wages.” One 
mechanical success followed another, and at nincteen the young 
engineer constructed a road steam-carriage, which was used 
several times on the Queensferry Road. Nasmyth aimed at 
higher achievements than these, and set his heart on obtaining 
admission, no matter in how humble a capacity, to Maudsley’s 
Works in London. There he felt sure he should learn as he 
could learn nowhere else the whole range of his profession. He 
had great obstacles to overcome. Mr. Maudsley had ceased to 
take pupils, nor could Nasmyth’s father have paid the large 
premium required, had the firm been open to receive it. The 
young man, however, was not to be daunted. He executed several 
specimens of mechanical drawings, and made with special care 
acomplete working model of a high-pressure engine. With 
these proofs of his craftsmanship he sailed for London with his 
father, ina Leith smack. The elder Nasmyth had been pre- 
viously introduced to Maudsley, and now father and son were 
shown over the works. James Nasmyth was astonished and 
delighted, and seeing a man cleaning out the ashes from under 
the boiler furnace, he expressed a wish to serve the master 
engineer even in that humble capacity. “I shall never forget,” 
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he writes, “ the keen but kindly look that he gave me. ‘So,’ 
said he, ‘ you are one of that sort,are you?’ I was inwardly 
delighted at his words.” Having obtained a ready permission 
to bring his drawings and models for inspection, on the following 
day he did so, and sprang at once into the position which was 
the darling aim of his ambition. His post of honour was Mr. 
Maudsley’s private workshop, and he was treated not as a work- 
man or an apprentice, but as a friend. A brilliant course was 
now before him, but one, it must not be forgotten, of severe 
manual as well as mental labour, for James Nasmyth was not 


like one of the kid-glove apprentices so hateful to the engineer. | 


Moreover, he was content with wages which a day-labourer 
would now disdain, and contrived to live in London upon ten 
shillings a week. His dinner, he tells us, cost 4}4.; his break- 
fast and tea, about 4d. each; and his lodging, 3s. 6d. a week. 
In the following year, the thrifty Scotchman adds, ‘“‘ My wages 
were raised to fifteen shillings a week, and then I began to take 
butter to my bread.” Such privation was but a trifle, for every 
day brought new knowledge, and “ to be permitted to stand by 
and observe the systematic way in which Mr. Maudsley would 
first mark or line-out his work, and the masterly manner in 
which he would deal with his materials, was a treat beyond all 
expression.” 

In his twenty-third year Mr. Nasmyth began business for 
himself in a workshop in Edinburgh, thence he went to Man- 
chester, and was introduced to the Messrs. Grant, the Brothers 
Cheeryble of Dickens, the elder of whom told him to keep his 
heart up, and “if,” he added, “ on any Saturday night I wanted 
money to pay wages or other expenses, I would find a credit 
for £500 at 3 per cent. at his office, and no security.” Another 
friend and well-known banker offered him a credit of £1,000 at 
the usual bank-rate. But such help was not needed, thanks to 
the young engineer’s economy and industry. Wherever Mr. 
Nasmyth went he was received with good-will, and we are not sur- 
prised to read that he has never known what it is to experience 
ingratitude or selfishness from the world, since it is generally 
selfish and ungratefal people who have most to complain of on 
this score. He was still quite young when he opened, on a small 
scale, the Bridgewater l'oundry, destined ere long to become 
famous as a vast centre of industry. The chapter describing 
the beginning of the enterprise is one of the most interesting of 
the volume, and in curious harmony with the rest of the nar- 
rative is Mr. Nasmyth’s account of his courtship and marriage, 
written after forty-two happy years of married life. But we 
must pass on, with the remark that the simple way in which the 
story is told adds much to its attraction. 

Mr. Nasmyth kept a Scheme Book, which he opened freely to 
foreign visitors. One day, whea the famous steam-hammer 
was invented, but before it was brought into existence, M. 
Schneider, proprietor of ironworks at Creuzot, called at the 
Bridgewater works, and in Mr. Nasmyth’s absence looked over 
the drawings of the hammer. What was the inventor's sur- 
prise, some time later, upon visiting Creuzot, to find his hammer 
at work. It was time to take out a patent, and to construct 
the machine, which could be made to give so gentle a blow as 
to crack the end of an egg placed in a wine-glass on the anvil, 
while the next blow might be “ sensibly felt” at a distance of 
two miles. Far and wide the fame of the steam-hammer spread, 
but Mr. Nasmyth had supplied twelve to the Russian Govern- 
ment before our Admiralty had ordered one. An order came at 
length, and by a stroke of good-fortune the Lords of the 
Admiralty, then on their annual tour of inspection, witnessed 
its action in the Dockyard at Devonport. The result was an 
order “to supply all the Royal Dockyard forge departments 
with a complete equipment of steam-hammers.” Afterwards, 
the hammer was applied to pile-driving, with what success Mr. 
Nasmyth shall relate :-— 

“There was a great deal of curiosity in the dockyard as to the 
action of the new machine. ‘he pile-driving-machine men gave me 
a good-natured challenge to vie with them in driving down a pile. 
They adopted the old method, with two great pile logs of equal size 
and length,—‘70 ft. long and 18iz. square. At a given signal, we 
started together. I let in the steam, and the hammer at once began 
towork. The four-ton block showered blows at the rate of eighty a 
minute, and in the course of four and a half minutes my pile was 
driven down to its required depth. The men working at the ordinary 
machine had only begun to drive. It took them upwards of twelve 
hours to complete the driving of their pile.” 

The writer's vigorous life in England did not suffice for his 
activity. In the execution of orders and the acquisition of know- 
ledge, he travelled all over Europe, and laid up a store of happy 
memories, many of which are recorded in these pages. Apart 


| 


| 
| 
| 


from his extensive business, he had his home amusements, 
among which must be reckoned the study of astronomy and the 
construction of a telescope. For many years he pursued a care- 
ful and systematic study of the moon, and he is also known as 
the discoverer of willow-leaf-shaped objects on the sun’s surface. 
A list of Mr. Nasmyth’s inventions and technical contrivances. 
is given at the close of a volume, for which the public is probably 


| indebted to Dr. Smiles. Without his prompting, it is unlikely 


that the now venerable inventor of the steam-hammer would 
have related his interesting story. 


BRAHMO ECLECTICISM.* 


We have termed the curious phemonenon to which we are about 
to call our readers’ attention “ Brahmo-eclecticism,” but that is: 
not the proper title for it. ‘“ Brahmo-syncretism” would be 
the true term did not so uncommon a term sound pedantic, 
for Syncretism is the pounding-together of radically different 
faiths into a kind of amalgam of religions, while eclecticism is 
only the selection of the true parts of each by the help of 
some higher criterion of truth without which eclecticism 
is a mere arbitrary caprice of taste. Syneretism was not 
infrequent during that collapse of heathen faiths and philo- 
sophies which was contemporaneous with the rise of 
Christianity, and it is Syneretism, not eclecticism, which 
appears to be the aim of Keshub Chunder Sen, in the very 
strange attempt to initiate what he calls that “ new dispensation,” 
to which Positivists, Theists, Christians, Buddhists, Mahom- 
medans, and Hindoos shall be alike attracted. 

In the valuable Brahio Year-book (for 1882), edited by 
Miss 8. D. Collet, we find a record of the curious phase of 
religious experiment into which excursions are being made by 
the former leader of the Brahmo-Somaj, who is now the head 
only of what we may call the degenerate Brahmo-Somaj,— 
that part of the Brahmo-Somaj which is less jealous of idolatry 
than ambitious of iniluence and of the novel excitements which 
bring at least temporary influence. Here is an extract from 
Mr. Sen’s Pocket Alinanae and Diary for 1883 :— 

“1. [The ‘Harmony of Prophets.’] 


[ ] From Mr. Sen’s “ Brahmo 
Pocket Almanac and Diary ” for 1883. 








Monday, Honor Rishis. 
Tuesday, ys Chaitanya. 
Wednesday, Pe Moses. 
Thursday, As Socrates. 
Friday, re Buddha. 
Saturday, *9 Scientists. 


Sunday, Christ Jesus. 
[Order of Duties. ] 


Monday, 


” 
From the same. 
Serve your family and children. 


to 


Tuesday, » 99 Servants. 
Wednesday, » yy benefactors. 
Thursday, » 9 adversaries. 
Friday, s, Inferior animals. 
Saturday, » the poor. 

Sunday, departed Sainfs. 


3. Prayer for Thursday. From the same. ~ 

‘Beloved Spirit, they object to my dancing before Thee. I do not 
see the force of their objection. Perpetually to dance and smile, that 
is my aspiration. Lord, gratify my heart’s desire.’ ’’ 
That reminds one of Comte’s attempt to make the ghosts 
of saints’ days for those who do not believe in the saints, 
but who rather value the luxury of thinking patronisingly 
about saints in whom they do not believe. Yet the prayer 





for Thursday does not exactly remind us of Comte, only of the 
| Oriental world for which it was composed. The following 
extract from a publication of Mr. Sen’s,—the New Dispensation, 
of August 13th, 1882,—explains more fully the strange prayer 
for the day which the disciples of the New Dispensation devote 
to thoughts of their adversaries, adversaries who in this case 
appear to be »o termed because they make light of religious 
dances :— 





“On Tuesday last, at Lily Cottage, the Minister founded the insti- 
| tution of the New Dance. Boys, young men, and men, successively 
| formed three concentric circles, each performing a rotation in @ 

separate direction within its own ring. The singing and the enthu- 
| siasm were intense. The Minister concluded the dance with a short 
| prayer and pronam. He contemplates to make this new dance as 
accurate, natural, and picturesque as possible. The first experiment 
was successful.” 





Further, on September 10th, 1882, the New Dispensation wrote 
as follows :— 





* The Brakne Yenr-book. for 1882, Leing Records cf Work and Life in the 
Thii-tic Churches of India, Kdited by Sophia Dobson Collet. London: Williams 
| and Norgate. 1863, 
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*(1bid., September 10th, 1882.) ‘The New Dance on the occasion 
of our late holy festival was a success. If it failed at all, it was 
‘because of too much success. The number of dancers doubled and 
rtrebled in no time, and exceeded all calculations, and the enthusiasm 
was so great that the limited space in front of the Vedi [pulpit] 
where the dance took place, soon became hot asafurnace. Yet the 
shout and the gallop, and the joyous whirl round and round went on, 
and it was quite a blessed sight to see so many boys, and youths, and 
men of maturer years all dancing around their Invisible Mother in 
the centre. The three “ circles’? wore chudders of different colours, 
yellow, white, and brown, and as they moved, one within another, 
‘with hands upraised, keeping time according to the deep, sweet 
-sound of the sacred Mridanga, the sight was both cheering and in- 
spiring. The limited accommodation proved a source of incon- 
venience, and everybody felt that the New Dance required a much 
larger area, where hundreds might join and dance merrily. There 
was the flag of the New Dispensation, and the usual accompaniment 
-of native dance; the jingling nepur [anklet], was not wanting on 
the occasion. Bhai Kunja Bihari led the dance.’ (This scene, be it 
observed, took place in the Mandir itself.)” 


But the most curious of all the illustrations of Mr. Sen’s 
syncretism, z.c., attempt to amalgamate the different popular 
teligions known to him, into one compound of irreconcileable 
elements, is quoted as follows by Miss Collet, in her very inter- 
esting Year-book :— 


“The next gleaning is entitled ‘The Magic of the New Dispensa- 
‘tion,’ and appears in Mr. Sen’s own paper of April Ist, 1883. The 
juggler whose feats are here recorded was Mr. Sen himself. The 
‘name of Hari (an incarnation of Krishna) is a favourite synonym of 
Deity with Mr. Sen and his disciples :—‘ The Juggler who appeared, 
on Tuesday last, in the last scene of the New Dispensation Drama, 
explained the deeper principles of the New Faith as they had never 
been explained before. There was the magician waving his magic 
wand, using his magical apparatus, and performing wonderful con- 
juring tricks amid enthusiastic cheers. And yet there was a deep 
spirituality in every word that was said, in every magical feat that 
was performed. It was not a juggler playing tricks, although that 
was on the boards; but it was a teacher who taught wisdom 
through allegories and metaphors. Great prophets and seers have 
‘spoken in parables, but this clownish-looking Juggler of the New 
Dispensation enacted parables, if we may sosay. He knelt before a 
plantain tree and humbly entreated it to reveal the autograph of its 
Lord and Master. And then he cut off a large leaf with a knife, and 
lo! the name of Hari was found inscribed thereon. The trunk of the 
tree then yielded, under the Juggler’s bidding, the nectar of God’s 
love, through a small pipe he attached to it, first as rose-water and 
then as sherbet. God is not only visible, said he, but He always 
speaks through Nature, and the devotees hear him. Let the clamour 
of passions subside, and His gospel will be heard. And so it was. 
The sweet hymn “I am the Holy Spirit” was chanted behind the 
scene, and the audience listened reverently. Thus, said the Juggler, 
with an air of triumpb, God can be seen and heard, and His love 
tasted by every believer to-day as in days of yore. A number of 
beads and stones of different colours were exhibited as representing 
different aspects of faith and piety. They were distinct and separate 
from each other, and knew no common bond. A string was needed to 
unite them into a necklace. Such a string was furnished by the New 
Dispensation. The beads and the piece of thread were thrown into a 
magic box, and instantaneously they came out strung together. The 
symbols of the various religions were then exhibited, such as the 
Christian’s Cross, the Mahometan’s Crescent, and the Vedic Om, the 
Saiva’s Trident and the Vaishnava’s Khunti. These stand aloof from 
each other in decide? antagonism, and never coalesce. Is it not 
possible to combine and amalgamate the truths which each repre- 
sents? By dexterous shuffling, these symbols were in an instant 
made into one. Music served as another illustration of the unity of 
the New Dispensation. Different musical instruments produce 
different sounds, and when sounded together without method they 
produce a most disagreeable confusion of jarring sounds. But as 
the Juggler gave the signal, those very instruments played in con- 
cord, and discoursed sweet music. So tbe various creeds harmonise, 
though apparently discordant, and become as one music under the 
influence of the New Dispensation. Eighteen centuries ago, a sacred 
bird came down from heaven with glad tidings. It inspired, moved, 
and sanctified thousands for a time, but it soon found a formidable 
foe in human Reason, at whose hands it eventually fell a victim. 
The general impression now is that the Holy Dove is dead, and there 
is no inspiration now. The juggler showed a dead bird, and then to 
the astonishment of all present, and amid loud cheers, a living bird 
descended from above with a piece of paper tied round its neck, on 
which were inscribed the following words:—Nava Bidhduer jai, 
Satya Dharma Samanvai.—“ Victory to the New Dispensation; har- 
mony of all religions.” ’”’ 


We do not wonder that Miss Collet adds, “Such is the New 
Dispensation, in the hands of its founder. Let us thank God 
that he has ceased to lead the Theistic Church of India.” It 
is clear, indeed, that this curious experiment in symbolic 
Ritualism aims at satisfying the cravings expressed by all the 
creeds known to Mr. Sen, and at doing homage at once to the 


Hindoo expression of the infinite multiplicity and variety of 


the divine agency, to the Mahommedan expression of the divine 
absoluteness, and to the Christian expression of the divine 
spirituality and love; and that in attempting to unite them, it 
makes every one of them hollow and unreal. The true Theists 
of India, those who, under the title of the Sadhdran-Somaj, are 








pressing home’ the spirituality of Theism, are doing a good 
work. Only, they will find, we think, that the profound belief 
in God which they teach, leads them on to a craving for that 
further revelation of his spiritual essence and will which is 
found in Christ alone. But the fantastic Ritualism of Mr. 
Sen’s compost of all religions, can lead to nothing but a 
theatrical worship, without solidity and without central con- 
victions. 





MISS YONGE’S STRAY PEARLS.* 

Tue remembrance of Miss Yonge’s first novel carries back 
readers who have reached middle-life almost to their childhood. 
She has given to the public in the interval more books than it 
is easy to remember. It is, therefore, peculiarly pleasant to see 
that she can still write with vigour and freshness. A reviewer, 
so that he be not of the Docker | sort, always finds it more agree- 
able to praise than to blame, and never administers censure 
with more regret than when he is compelled to note weakness 
or weariness in the new effort of a popular writer. Miss 
Yonge’s historical manner is, in our judgment, her best. We 
are just a little tired of Anglican parsons, doctors, and peers, 
each equipped with his numerous family of sons and daughters; 
while each family presents the familiar varieties of the worldly, 
the devout, the student, the careless genius, and the black, but 
not too black, sheep, Anglicanism, indeed, still follows us even 
to Paris, in the days of the Fronde. All good Church people will 
be glad to read how Margaret de Ribaumont, though brought up 
herself in the Roman communion, records for the benefit of her 
grandchildren her conviction that “the English doctrine is no 
heresy, and that the Church is a true Church, and Catholic.” 
Into the fold for the proper construction of which we have this 
satisfactory assurance, one of the heroes of the tale is finally 
admitted. Throughont the story Puritans meet with no favour, 
now and then, we should say, scarcely with fairness; nor is 
there much more liking for the Huguenots. Perhaps the most 
unamiable personage that we encounter owed, we are told, 
something, at least, of her odious characteristics to Huguenot 
antecedents. 

The story of Stray Pearls belongs to the days when Anne 
of Austria was Regent of France, and to the early years of 
Louis XIV. Miss Yonge speaks very sensibly in her preface 
of the conditions under which the historical novel must vow be 
written. Sir Walter Scott dealt with facts pretty much as he 
pleased, and took any liberty with times and places that seemed 
to suit the development of his plot. Authors of the present 
have to make, as Miss Yonge almost pathetically complains, 
“an entire sacrifice ” of their plot, at the imperative bidding of 
historical accuracy, and instead of making “the catastrophe 
depend upon the heroes and heroines,” to keep them “ mere in- 
effective spectators.” But the clear perception of thig necessity 
really serves her in good stead. She has quite enough of the 
artist’s faculty to make her characters live before us, and we are 
no more disposed to complain of their beg subordinated to 
events than we should if they had a veritable historical existence- 

Margaret de Ribaumont is a young lady born in England, but 
more than half French in her extraction. A marriage, arranged 
after the French mode, makes her Viscountess of Bellaise (there 
is one amusing scene describing the dismay with which she 
regards the withered old man whom she takes for the bride- 
groom, but who is really the bridegroom’s father), and she 
follows her husband to the wars. Readers who are familiar 
with Miss Yonge’s fictions will be prepared for the in- 
evitable stroke which is to make Margaret a widow. The 
story of the bereavement is told with a pathos which is not 
the less effective because it is given with a restraint which 
the writer has not always used. The widow seeks retirement 


at the family chateau, and would have found solace in the part 


of a Lady Bountiful, but for the suspicions that are roused 
among her neighbours, and even at the centre of Government, 
that her benevolence generates an enmity to seignorial rights. 
“The Firebrand of the Bocage,” for so the benevolent lady is 
called, is brought back to Paris by the threat of a lettre de 
cachet, and of the loss of the guardianship of her son. In 
Paris, we are introduced to the second heroine, Mistress 
Annora, sister to Margaret, but thoroughly English in all her 
sentiments. From that pvint the narrative is continued in 
alternation by the two sisters. This is not, we think, com- 
monly a very successful method; but Miss Yonge uses it with 





. Stray Pearls, "Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont, Vi iscountess of Bellaise. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 2vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 1833. 
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skill, and it is, perhaps, more peculiarly suited to the chronicle 
form which such a story as this must necessarily take. 
Nothing, too, could be better than the marked differences, most 
consistently kept up, between the two sisters. They are like and 
unlike with a contrast and a similarity which seem exactly to suit 
the poet’s canon, “ qualem decet esse sororum.” It is always a 
pleasant change to leave the minor key of Margaret's reminis- 
cences for the spirit and gaiety of Annora’s narrative. Bred in 
the free air of her English home, and taught amidst the civil 
troubles of her country to care and to think for herself, she is 
ever in a most entertaining rebellion to the conventions of the 
courtly life to which she is introduced. Her love-history har- 
monises, of course, with the general indepeudence of her char- 
acter. The marriage which would have brought the long- 
standing family suit to so convenient a termination, finds no 
favour in her eyes; her heart is given to a young lawyer, who 
dreams that France may yet be free, and in spite of the horror 
of her French kinsfolk, to whom all who are not noble seem 
scarcely of the same humanity as themselves, she has her way. 
Miss Yonge has not told a better love-story than this. 
But, perhaps, the most spirited scene in the book is the 
abduction of Margaret. The Prince de Condé is very anxious 
that she should marry one of his followers, M.de Lamont; and 
he, with the help of her brother-in-law, Armand d’Aubépine, 
carries her off. Here, again, the double narrative is skilfully 
employed. Margaret, exhausted with all the excitement of the 
day—for she had only escaped her fate by clinging with pas- 
sionate force to the image of St. Margaret in the chapel that 
was to have witnessed her marriage—could not have described 
the incidents of her rescue. These her sister tells us with great 
vividness. Here is an excellent scene :— 

“M. d’Aubépine, who was slinking off the scene, like a beaten 
hound, as well he might, unaware that we were in the antechapel, 
caught his foot and spur in Madame Darpent’s long trailing cloak, 
and come down at full length on the stone floor, being perhaps a little 
flustered with wine. He lay still for the first moment, and there was 
an outcry. One of the soldiers cried out to the other, as Madame 
Darpent’s black dress and white cap flashed into the light, ‘It is the 
holy saint who has appeared to avenge the sacrilege! She has struck 
him dead.’ And behold the superstition affected even the licentious, 
good-for-nothing Abbé. Down he dropped upon his knees, hiding his 
eyes, and sobbing out, ‘Sancta Margarita, spare me, spare me! I vow 
thee a silver image. I vow to lead a changed life. I was drawn into 
it, holy Lady Saint. They showed me the Prince’s letter.’ He got 
it all out in one breath, while some of them were lifting up D’ Aubépine, 
and the Coadjutor was in convulsious of suppressed laughter, and 
catching hold of Clément’s arm, whispered, ‘No, no, Monsieur, I 
entreat of you, do not undeceive him. Such a scene is worth any- 
thing! Madame, I entreat of you,’ to Meg, who was stepping for- 
ward. However, of course it could not last long, though as D’ Aubépine 
almost instantly began to swear, as he recovered his senses, Madame 
Darpent unconsciously maintained the delusion, by saying solemnly 
in her voice, the gravest and deepest that I ever heard in a French- 
woman, ‘ Add not another sin, sir, to those with which you have pro- 
faned this holy place.’ The Abbé thereupon took one look and broke 
into another tempest of entreaties and vows, which Madame Darpent 
by this time heard. ‘M. l’Abbé,’ she said, ‘I pray you to be silent ; 
I am no saint, but a friend, if Madame will allow me so to call myself, 
who has come to see her to her home. But oh! Monsieur,’ she added, 
with the wonderful dignity that surrounded her, ‘forget not, I pray 
you, that what is invisible is the more real, and that the vows and 
resolution you have addressed to me in error are none the less regis- 
tered in Heaven,’ ”’ 


Whether this novel gives us a true picture of those strange 
times is more than any one can say, but it is at least truth- 
like. The great personages of the day, great at least by virtue 
of their position, move before us in a very real fashion. The 
Coadjutor of Paris, afterwards Cardinal de Retz, shrewd, active, 
vivacious, as little like the ideal Bishop asa man could well be, 
the proud Anne of Austria, the little King, so apt to learn 
the lessons of absolutism, and, perhaps, best of all, Ja Grande 
Mademoiselle, are excellent sketches. Some of the historical or 
quasi-historical scenes, too, are very good; Mademoiselle, for 
instance, making her way into Orleans, and the battle between 
Turenne and the Prince de Condé before the walls of Paris. On 
the whole, we may say that we have here a very well-written 
and effective story. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@——- 

Bentley on the Epistles of Phalaris. Edited by the late Wilhelm 
Wagner, Ph.D. (Bell and Sons.)—Dr. Wagner’s edition has now been 
added to “ Bohn’s Classical Library.” Most readers know something 
of Bentley, and how he demolished the Epistles of Phalaris, and with 
them the reputation of their Oxford champion, from having read 
about the subject in Macaulay. The book itself is probably 








known to very few, yet few more valuable contributions to Classical 
literature have been made in England. The great scholar shows 
at his best in the admirable criticism which it contains. After- 
wards, he seemed to be spoilt by the sense of mastery which his use 
of this powerful weapon had given him. He did some good work 
for Homer, but he certainly carried the licence of conjecture beyond 
all reasonable bounds, and there is positive absurdity.in his edition 
of Milton. But the Phalaris is admirable. Besides doing its 
work so thoroughly that there never could be any need of 
doing it again, it is a prodigious storehouse of learning, and 
it is readable in a way that perhaps no other book of 
the kind ever was readable. Besides Phalaris, the Doctor 
demolished equally apocryphal Letters of Themistocles and Letters of 
Socrates (his dealing with the story of the two wives of Socrates is a 
capital example of his manner), and he did nearly as much for one 
Dr. Barnes, Professor of Greek in his day at Cambridge, who had the 
ill-fortune to excite his wrath. Barnes had emended the Scholiast 
who tells the story how Agamemnon asked the judgment of a 
Trojan captive when Ajax and Ulysses contended for the arms of 
Achilles. The Greek ran ard érotépov Trav Tpdwy madrdrov édurhdnsay- 
This the Professor altered to ard drorépou avtay of Tpaes, u.é. Bentley 
simply alters the Tau into Eta, and makes Tpdéwy into ‘Hpéwy. But 
the culmination of his scorn is when Dr. Barnes, writing a Greek 
epigram, makes the second syllable of eimpayia short. 


Diary of Royal Movements. Vol. I. (Elliot Stock.)—This pro- 
mises to be a work of preposterous size. Forty pages are devoted to 
the eighteen years which preceded the Queen’s accession to the 
Throne. This is moderate enough; but what are we to say of 360 
allotted to the nine years and a half between the accession and the 
end of 1846? At this rate, to bring down this “diary ”’ to the pre- 
sent time, we shall want nearly a thousand pages more. Surely the 
most loyal subject will think this too much to be given to the per- 
sonal history—quite apart from politics—of even the most beloved 
and the most blameless of Sovereigns. Of course, the proportion of 
quite needless, or, to say the least, needlessly diffuse “ records,” is 
very great. Here isan instance. We have just had nearly a page 
about the Queen’s visit to Sir Robert Peel at Tamworth. Then 
comes this notice: — Prince Albert visited Birmingham, and in- 
spected some of the most remarkable objects of interest in that 
town. In the course of the day, the Queen-Dowager also arrived at 
Drayton Manor, accompanied by Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
Earl Howe, and the Countess of Brownlow; so that the Premier had 
the distinguished honour of entertaining at one time his Sovereign 
and her Royal Consort, and her Majesty the Queen-Dowager, with 
their respective suites and attendants. In the evening a public 
dinner took place in the town-hall of Tamworth, to commemorate 
her Majesty’s visit. The mayor, corporation, and principal in- 
habitants were present.’ It pushes human endurance to its extreme 
verge to read this once in the Court Circular, but to have it thus 
repeated is quite unbearable. One such volume as this given to the 
whole period might have been made quite readable. It is interesting 
to be told that the Duchess of Kent was attended at her daughter’s 
birth by Dr. Charlotte Siebold, and to read how, after the birth of the 
Prince of Wales, her Majesty had the presence of mind to prevent 
the issue of a ludicrous announcement. ‘“ This will never do,’’ she 
said to Prince Albert, when she saw the document, “ because it 
conveys the idea that you were confined also.” “ Her Majesty and 
the Prince are perfectly well”? were the words, and the Queen, it is 
said, insisted on the insertion of the word “ infant”’ before “ Prince.’’ 
Various personages, more or less entertaining, reappear in these 
pages; “ General Tom Thumb,” for instance, and ‘The Boy Jones,” 
a young genlleman possibly never heard of in this generation, who 
had a passion for making his way into Buckingham Palace. We are 
reminded uf a venerable joke to which an illustrated London paper 
gave rise, by representing the Queen’s presence at a “ shearing” in 
Scotland by a picturesque scene of sheep-shearing. The date was 
September 12th. We hope that the compiler will reconsider his plans. 


The Republic of Plato, Books I. and II. With Introduction, Notes, 
&e. By G. H. Wells, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)—Mr. Wells, who has 
already done some good work with Plato, having published an excellent 
edition of the ‘‘ Euthydemus” two years ago, now follows it up with 
a careful and painstaking volume containing the first and second 
books of the Republic. We must own toa decided opinion that it is 
only with considerable limitations that Plato is suited for the reading 
of schoolboys, however advanced. The argument of the “ Euthy- 
demus,”’ for instance, is simple enough ; and there is nothing in the 
“ Apology,’”’ which may not be readily understood. But the reason- 
ing is often difficult to apprehend. In the “ Phaedo,’’ for instance, 
po reader but must feel that the argumentative part is very unsatis- 
factory, and presents the strongest contrast to the unsurpassed interest 
and vividness of the narrative. In the Republic, we should think, the 
student, when he has got beyond the introductory portion, will feel 
that he has made a change for the worse. ‘“ Plato,’ we should be in- 
clined to say, is pre-eminently a book for extracts, at least when it 
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is intended for the reading of schoolboys. A volume containing the 
myths, introduced, perhaps, with a brief account of the context in 
which they are found, would be serviceable. Mr. Wells, however, 
has handled his task as satisfactorily as the caso admitted. He has 
given us an argument of the whole book, which will be useful, if not 
to those for whom the volume is primarily intended, yet certainly for 
other students, and he has furnished the text with a running 
commentary, dealing both with the language and the matter. 

John Leech: a Biographical Sketch. By Fred. G. Kilton. (G. 
Redway.)—This is a very pleasant sketch of a man for whom we 
cannot but have a higher regard the more we know of him. Leech 
was intended for the profession of medicine, and retained knowledge 
from his early studies that were useful for his drawing in after life. 
But he always had, so to speak, one foot in art. He published some 
sketches at eighteen, and first made himself famous by a happy cari- 
cature of Mulready’s postage-envelope. In August, 1841, he first 
contributed to Punch. He never ceased to work for that periodical, 
and he may be said to have done more than any one man to make it 
what it is. Twenty-three years afterwards he attended the weekly 
meeting of the contributors, and four days later he died of 
angina pectoris. His total earnings from Punch are stated at 
£40,000. He did much work besides. Dickens’s Christmas Stories, 
“The Comic History of England,” “Albert Smith’s “ Christopher 
Tadpole,” and the “Bon Gaultier Ballads,’ to mention a 
few out of many books, were illustrated by him. Overwork 
probably shortened his life, though he drew with such facility 
and speed that it was difficult to realise how much his work 
cost him in labour. It is pleasant to recall a story which 
does credit to Dickens’s kindness of heart. Leech was _ illustrat- 
ing “ The Battle of Life,” and introduced a picture with the flight 
of Marian, and the wedding festivities above. He “made the 
mistake of supposing that Michael Warden had taken part in the 
elopement, and introduced his figure with that of Marian.” The 
reader is, it is true, led into believing that it was so, but the fact was 
wholly otherwise, and could not but be otherwise. Dickens was 
horrified at the mistake, but he knew what pain it would cause to 
Leech to have the illustration cancelled, and he put up with it. 

The Suppliant Maidens, of Aeschylus. Translated into English 
verse by E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. (Kegan, Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
The Supplices has been very little read, partly, doubtless, on account 
of the corrupt state of the text, and of a general difficulty, which has, 
however, as Mr. Morshead points out, been somewhat exaggerated. 
It will be a surprise, therefore, to not a few classical scholars, as well 
as to English readers, to discover from Mr. Morshead’s version how 
much of beauty there is in the play. Of action, indeed, there is 
nothing, or next to nothing. The Suppliant Maidens, daughters of 
Danaus, arrive and beg protection from Argos and its king, against 
their pursuers, the sons of Aegyptus. The king promises; then comes 
in the herald of Aegyptus, and proceeds to force the Suppliants away. 
There is a dialogue between the herald and the king, which we may 
compare with that which takes place between Thesseus and Creon in 
the Oedipus Coloneus. The king will not surrender the maidens, and 
the herald departs in wrath, menacing instant war. Theaction of the 
Prometheus is, indeed, almost equally simple, but the situation is finer, 
and there is the relief of interesting narrative. But the monotony of 
the Supplices is relieved by the presence of much genuine poetry, and 
Mr. Morshead has been most successful in preserving in his translation 
the spirit and beauty of this. In an interesting appendix, Mr. Mors- 
head discusses the date of the play. He is inclined to attribute it to 
the earliest period of the poet’s literary life, a theory to which its 
construction certainly lends support. He does not attach much im- 
portance to the supposed political allusions which some critics con- 
sider to fix the date at about 461, when a rapprochement between 
Argos and Athens was taking place. To us, indeed, the words seem 
to have more weight than he is disposed to allow. They run thus, 
in Mr. Morshead’s translation :— 


** And let the peop'e’s voice, the power 
That sways the State, in danger’s hour 
Be wary, wise for all; 
Nor honour in dishonour hold, 
But—ere the vo'ce of war be bold— 
Let them to stronger peoples grant 
Fair and unbloody covenant— 
Justice and peace withal.”” 
This is curiously minute, to be nothing more than what Mr. Morshead 
describes as “the prescience of a poet and political thinker.” We 
must remember, too, that in the earliest part of the poet’s carecr 
Argos still laboured under the stigma of having Medized in the Per- 
sian war, a fault which would have been peculiarly odious to a patriot 
such as was Aeschylus. Tho literary history of the play is also 
discussed. Mr. Morshead believes that it was the first of a trilogy, 
the third play of which contained the trial of the Danaides for the 
murder of their husbands, and their acquittal by the influence of 
Aphrodite. We may give, as a further specimen of the translator's 
manner, the following specimen :— 


* Tam Pelasgus, ruler of this land, 
Child of Palaicththon, whom the earth brought forth ; 
And rightly named from me, the race who reap 





This country’s harvests are Pelasgian called, 

And o’er the wide and westward-stretching land, 
Where through the lucent wave of Strymon flows, 
Irule; Perrhaebia’s land my boundary is 
Northward, and Pindus’ further slopes, that watch 
Peonia, and Dodona’s mountain ridge. 

West, east, the limit of the washing seas 
Restrains my rule; the interspace is mine, 

But this whereon we stand is Apian land, 

Styled so of old from the great Healer’s name ; 
For Apis, coming from Naupactus’ shore 

Beyond the strait, child of Apollo’s self, 

And like him, seer and healer, cleansed this land 
From man-devouring monsters, whom the earth, 
Stained with pollution of old blood-shedding, 
Brought forth in malice, beasts of ravening jaws, 
A grisly throng of serpents manifold.” 

Q. Horatii Flacct Carminum Libri 1V. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by T. E. Page, M.A. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Page, after 
editing the four books of the “Odes” separately for the series of 
“Elementary Classics,” has published in this volume a fuller edition, 
designed for the use of more advanced students. That this edition 
should supersede the excellent work of Mr. Wickham is more than 
we should like to say, while Orelli must always remain a treasury 
of Horatian knowledge. But a more convenient, useful, and trust- 
worthy edition than this we do not know. There is a quite surpris- 
ing amount of information compressed into a moderate compass. A 
book that can be carried not inconveniently in the pocket, and yet con» 
tains, we may go as far as saying, all that one most needs to know about 
Horace, is really a great acquisition. Mr. Page, too, is not only judi- 
cious and accurate, but as we have had occasion to remark before, 
in reviewing his smaller books, he is original. He says things ina 
fresh and forcible way, and he is happy in illustration, and on occa- 
sion he can be amusing. 1 propos of “barbite,” for instance, a 
word which, Greek and Latin being reckoned together, “has the 
almost unique privilege of possessing three genders,” he illustrates 
the absurdity of attributing gender to things inanimate, by re- 
marking that “the German words for knife, spoon, and fork are of 
three different genders ;” and he drily remarks, in reference to the 
doubt whether the Virgil of i., 3, was really the poet, a doubt founded 
on the late date of Virgil’s known voyage to Greece, “For my own 
part, I prefer to assume that Virgil visited Greece twice, rather than 
to annihilate a link which connects Virgil with Horace as ‘ the half of 
life.” ’’? In his dealing with individual passages, we find ourselves 
generally in accord with Mr. Page. He takes “littore Etrusco,” in 
L, ii, 14, as meaning the Tuscan bank of the river, not, as has been 
commonly thought of late, the shore of the Tuscan Sea. He illus- 
trates this view by a brief statement of the topography of the Tiber, 
which shows the lofty slopes of Janiculum opposite the low ground of 
the Forum Boarium; and he very appositely instances the effect pro- 
duced on the Surrey side of the Thames by the embankment on the 
Middlesex shore. But he is going too far, when he says that the 
theory of floods being caused by winds blowing up stream is absurd. 
It is notorious that floods are much aggravated by this cause. A 
strong up-stream wind will make a difference that has to be measured 
by feet. In L., i., 5, “ Evitata rotis palmaque nobilis,” he objects to 
the modern suggestion of a fall stop at “nobilis.” It would, indeed, 
be unbearably weak. In ]. 29 of the same ode, he takes no notice 
of the reading “te” for “ me,’’ a reading which will be found in 
many older editions, and is supposed to avoid the descent from 
“dis miscent superis ” to “‘secernunt populo.” Of Mr. Page’s happy 
manner, we may quote as a specimen,—“ Let any one stand before 
Landseer’s ‘Monarch of the Glen,’ and say what his idea of sublimé 
anhelitu, as applied to a wounded stag, is.”’ A scholar who keeps up 
this faculty of observation will always have something fresh to say 
about even the most hackneyed author. 


Hints on Home Teaching. By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. (Seeley and Co.) 
—There are few teachers so experienced or so skilful that they may 
not learn much from Dr. Abbott. The First Part of his book is devoted 
to “ Moral Training,’ and contains a number of kindly and sagacious 
hints, which parents will find even more useful than teachers. (It is 
to parents, no less than to teachers, that Dr. Abbott addresses himself 
throughout.) We may note especially the section entitled ‘“ The 
Habit of Attention,’ where the writer enforces his teaching by an 
ingenious apologue, borrowed from a “ teacher of considerable ex- 
perience,” whom he calls “Preceptor.’ This authority appears 
frequently throughout the course of the volume. As we do not find 
there is any acknowledgment in the preface of the great obligations 
under which Dr. Abbott has placed himself to him, we are probably 
not wrong in conjecturing that he is no less a personage than Dr. 
Abbott himself. If this be so, we quite agree that his judgment is 
one on which “great reliance’ may be placed. Dr. Abbott and 
‘“ Preceptor,’’ be they one or two, set as many lessons for parents to 
learn as they suggest for children. It will be difficult, indeed, 


for any candid person to read these chapters without feeling how far 
short he has fallen of the standard which he ought to set before 
his children, and how much he has to learn in the way of sincerity 
and earnestness, and not a few other qualities which we expect to 
find better developed in our children than we can show them in 
Part II. deals with “Mental Training,” and gives 


ourselves, 
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practical suggestions as to the teaching of “ Reading and Spelling” 
(reading should always, Dr. Abbott thinks, come first of the two), 
« Arithmetic” (where Dr. Abbott is much in favour of teaching by 
concrete forms), ‘‘ English Composition and Grammar,” “ French and 
Latin” (a specially admirable and valuable chapter), “ Geography, 
History, and Geometry,” and finally, “ Religious Instruction and 
Home Influence.”’ We shall quote a passage from the chapter on 
Latin, which will be interesting to all teachers :— 

“The Discouragement of Guessing.—The exercises, and especially 
those from Latin into English, should not be so easy as to be con- 
strued without thought. It is of the utmost importance, in teaching 
Latin, to force the pupil at the commencement of the study to 
distrust any inferences as to the meaning of a Latin sentence derived 
from the order of the words. ‘ For avery long time,’ writes Preceptor 
‘(in the course of a weekly entrance examination of the most ele- 
mentary kind), I have been in the habit of asking those boys who 
profess to have learned Latin—almost all of whom are over thirteen 
years of age, and have learned Latin two, three, four, or five years— 
to construe the sentence, “ Oppida magna boni agricolae habent,” 
and not one in five has been able to construe these five simple words 
correctly. Such a translation as “they have the great towns of the 
good husbandman ” would have been treated as satisfactory, because 
logical ; but almost all have succumbed to the temptation of regarding 
“‘ oppida”’ as nominative, “because it comes first ;” and they have thus 
rushed to the conclusion, in despite of cases and grammars, that the 
meaning must be, “ Great towns have good husbandmen.”’ ” 


Herbert Spencer on American Nervousness. By George M. Beard, 
M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—Dr. Beard, whose book 
on American Nervousness we noticed in these columns some little 
time ago, claims, and, it seems to us, rightly claims, as his own much 
that has recently attracted so much attention when spoken by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. Dr. Beard shows some strong resemblances 
between his own utterances and the utterances of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer; and is, perhaps, a little vexed that what he has been 
urging, he says, in vain, should now be accepted. He must console 
himself with the progress of truth. 


We have received:—Two volumes of the series ‘“ Blackwood’s 
Philosophical Classics,” Hegel, by Edward Caird, LL.D., and Fichte, 
by Robert Adamson, M.A. (Blackwood and Sons.)—Men : an Essay, 
by John Lawrence (Elliot Stock), in which the writer main- 
tains the ‘‘ destructionist’’ theory.—A New Handbook of Anthems, for 
Public Worship. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Arabic Names of the 
Stars, with their Meanings, by W. H. Higgins, M.B. (Samuel Clarke, 
Leicester.) —Notes on the Pictures in the Louvre Gallery, by Charles 
L. Eastlake. (Longmans.) A very convenient handbook, noticing 
only the more conspicuous and important examples of the vast col- 
lection which is gathered together in the Louvre—Notes on Pictures 
in Brera Gallery in Milan, by same author and publisher.—Th2 
Students’ Mechanics; an Introduction to the Study of Force and 
Motion, by Walter R. Browne, M.A. (Charles Griffin and Co.)—Per- 
manence and Evolution: an Inquiry into the Supposed Mutability 
of Animal Types, by S. E. B. Bouverie-Pusey. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—The Ultimatum of Pessimism, by James William 
Barlow. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The Message of Psychic 





Science to Mothers and Nurses, by Mary Bush. (Triibner.)— 


Digestion: the Passport to Health, by Dr. Alfred Wright, M.D. (Ww. 
Rider and Son), is fall of sensible advice, if we could only follow it. 
—A second edition of “J. E. M.” Guide to Davos-Platz, by J. E. 
Maddock, with notes on food, air, water, and climate, by P. Holland. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.) —A Summary of Military Law, by H. F. 
Morgan (Marcus Ward and Co.), a useful manual to all whom 
the subject concerns, put in the form of question and answer.— 
Walks in Abney Park, by James Branwhite French (J. Clarkeand 
Co.), an account of persons, more or less eminent, buried in that ceme- 
tery. The scope of this little volume, which is reprinted from the 
Evangelical Magazine, is limited, with some exceptions, to those» who 
have died within the memory of this generation. A plan of the cemetery 
isadded.—The Zsthetic and Modern Astheticism. (Marshall, Norman, 
and Co., Cheltenham). Mr. John Wooder discourses of “thought, 
culture, and art,” and gives “‘ a popular history of society ” in a very 
moderate compass.—The Bibliographer, Vol. III., December, 1882, 
May, 1883 (Elliot Stock), containing a variety of interesting articles, 
among which may be mentioned Mr. N. Pocock’s “ Notices of the 
Genevan Bible,” and a paper full of information, which will be mostly 
new to many readers, of the articles used in the manufacture of paper. 
—The Gas Managers’ Handbook, by Thomas Newbigging (Walter 
King), “a third edition.’—Economy of Coal in House Fires, by T. 
P. Teale, M.A. (Churchill).—Art in Provincial France, the reprint of a 
series of letters written by J. Comyns Carr, during the summer of 
1882, to the Manchester Guardian.—The Plays of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, with an introduction by Henry Morley (Routledge and 
Sons). This is the first of a cheap series of reprints of standard 
authors to be published under the title of “ Morley’s Universal 
Library.” The book is clearly printed, neatly and strongly bound, 
and the price is one shilling.—A Theory of Creation, by J. C. Whisk, 
M.A. (London Literary Society).— The Lord’s Prayer, homilies 
preached in the course of his ministry, by C. Stanford, D.D 
(Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh.) — A new edition of The 
Public School French Grammar, (Hachette and Co.)—Supplemen- 
tary Arithmetic, by Rev. J. Hunter, M.A., showing improved 
methods of working some of the more advanced rules (Bell 
and Sons).—First Lessons in Philosophy, by M. S. Handley (T. 
Laurie).—A Sketch-book by R. Caldecott, reproduced in colours by E. 
Evans (Routledge and Sons).—The History of a Lump of Chalk, by 
A. Watt (A. Johnston).—Field Artillery, by Major S. C. Pratt, R.A., 
being the third volame of the series of Military handbooks for 
officers and non-commissioned officers, edited by Colonel C. B. 
Brackenbury, R.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Part II. of the 
Analysis and Adulteration of Foods, by J. Bell, Ph.D., (Chapman and 
Hall.) —Bicycles and Tricycles, by C. Spencer (Griffith and Farran). 
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WN R. W. N. TETLEY, B.A., St. Cath. Coll., Cambridge, 31st 
a Wrang!er, 1883, Senior Scholar and First Prizeman of his College, Gold- 
smith Exhibitioner, DESIRFS a MATHEMATICAL MASTERSHIP in a Public 
School.—1l Brooklyn Villas, Chester Road, Manchester, 








-NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS, PICCADILLY, W.—The 

SIXTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. Ad- 
mission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 

To which is added, a Loan Collection of the Works 
of the late Vice-President W. L. LEITCH, inclu ting 
several Works from the Oollection of her Most 
Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 


ROoxAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, ls. 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


yaa WORTH EXHIBITION is NOW 
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. Upwards of One Hundred Subjects from the Bible, 
in Terra Cotta and Doulton Ware, including 
“The RELEASE of BARABBAS,” “ PREPARING 
for the CRUCIFIXION,” ‘‘CHRIST’S ENTRY 
into JERUSALEM,” and *‘ GOING to 
CALVARY.” 


The Valuation of 


TINWORTH EXHIBITION, ART 
GALLERIES, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Open from 10 till 6. 
Admission, 1s. 


SKITES, Godalming (formerly a 

Charterhonse Boarding-honse).—C. 8. JERRAM, 

-A., Wore, Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES TEN BOYS tu 
be PREPARED for the Public Schools. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, COMPOSITION, and READ. 
ING.—Miss Louisa Drewry has time for one or two 
More Lecture or Practice-Classes in Schools. She 
Would | also read with Private Pupils.—143 King 
Henry’s Road, N.W. 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE PRIZES. 
ICKERS and SON’S NEW 
i. CATALOGUE of BOOKS, suitable for Prizes, 
P lected from their extensive stock, is NOW READY. 
oat free on application,—1 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | 
Justice of England. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 








Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 


Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute ’”’ 


Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


the Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Anderson (E. L ), The Gallop, 40 ..............scesccsseeeeeceeeeeeees (Douglas) 2/6 
Aristotle, Politics, translated by J. E. " 10/6 
Baker (T. H.), Records of Seasons, Agricultural Prices, 6/0 
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Hefford (J. G.), Modern England, from James I., 12mo (M. Ward) 16 
Heraud (J. A.), The Judgment of the Flood, cr 8vo ......... ...(Kent) 10/6 
Holmes (A. B.), Practical Electric Lighting, cr 8vo ...(Spon) £6 
Letter-Writer of Modern Society (The), cr 8V0..............ccsssescecsseeeees (Warne) 26 
oe (E.), Representative Men of South Australia, cr 8vo ...(S. Low & Co.) 6/6 
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Nall (S8.), Aids to Obstetrics, 12mo_............... wee... (Bailliére) 2/0 
Nelham (0. E.), A Search for a Soul, cr 8vo . ..(Wyman) 7/6 
Phayre (A. P.), The History of Burma, 8vo ..... ..(Triibner) 14,0 
Riddell (J. H.), Alaric Spenceley, cr 8V0 ............66. tinal ogg) 6/0 
Roscoe (W.), Life and Pontificate of Leo X., er 8v0.............c00000 (Routledge) 7/0 
Ryall (W. B.), Pensam, his Mysterious Tribulation, er 8vo ... (Remington) 10,6 
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Seebohm (F.), The English Village Community, 8vo .... (Longman) 16,0 
Sellar (T.), The Sutherland Evictions of 1814, royal8vo . ..(Longman) 5/0 
Simmonds (J. L.), A Dictionary of Useful Animals, 12mo .................. Spon) 50 
Stanley (K.), Needlework and Cutting-Out, cr 8V0.........cc0..:ce0ceee- (Stanford) 3.6 
Sweet (A. C.) and J. A. Knox, On a Mexican Mustang, &c., 8vo_ ...(Triibner) 14/0 
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| 
| ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
| 
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HINDLEY’S 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
C H I N TZ E S. 6. HINDLEY and SONS, 


| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


LIBERTY’ 
ART 
FABRICS. 


East India House, 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | ('Gheham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
LADIES’ SUMMER COSTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 





SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Larce Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
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W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





? The Saturday Review, May 12th, 1883, 
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MORSON’S Highly recommended by th 
P E P S | N E Medical "Profession for . 
Bowenger; ba anda 6d, Giebules, 23 INDIGESTION, 


3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurions 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adju ted by those having a thorough 


knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience. 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect gla:ses, together with the haphazard plan of 
selection generally employed by the mee vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, as compared with others, 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profe sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, and the wonderful power of 
your Spectacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—“I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.’ Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D, Dixon Hartland, 
Ksq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; C. J. alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Comrany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F-S.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr: Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, 











FIRST AND SECOND GRADES JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir Freperick A. GorE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxford, and of Sir G. A, Macrarren, Mus. Doc., Cambridge. 


THE MUSICIAN. 


A Guide for Pianof: rte Students. Helps towards the Better Understanding and 
Epjoy ment of Beautiful Music. By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 

“We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquiring techui- 
cal knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every 
way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student. lf 
any one will work through this first grade conscientiously, by the time he has 
reached the end of it, he will have mastered many difficulties in harmony and 
musical form which he might have hitherto thought were almost insurmountable. 
The work supplies a deficiency in musical literature which bas long been felt, and 
we earnestly recommend the study of it to all those who wish to become intelii- 
gent pianoforte-players.”—Saturday R:view. ae 

**A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. This is 
the right sort of instruction-book, for it teaches people to think and study for 
themselves. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, 
satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy beautiful mu_ic.’’—Academy. 


Second Edition, now ready. 


The CHILD’S PIANOFORTE BOOK. A First 
Year’s aaa at the Piano. By H. K. Moorr, B.Mus., B.A. Illustrated 
4to, 33 6d. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Row. 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 
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OMEN’S 


. Fawestt. ; 

Pavan M.P. Miss Miiller. 
iss Tod. 

bad Thomaszon, Esq., M.P. 
Charles B. McLaren, Esq , M.P. 
Mrs. E. Cady Stanton. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 
W. 8. Caine, E-q., M.P. | 
Mrs. Fenwick Muller. 
‘Arthur Arnold, Esq., M.P. 
Miss Becker. 


} 
And Delegates from Bristol, Birmingham, Belfast, Leeds, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bolton, Nottingham, Bradford, Glasgow, &c., will be present. 
Doors open at 7. Organ Recital, 7 to 8. The Chair will be taken at 8 o’clock | 


by WILLIAM WOODALL, Esq., M.P 


Numbered Sofa Stalls, 2s 6d; Balcony and Reserved Seats, 1s; Body of the 
Halland Gallery, FREE. Tickets may be obtained at the Office of the Society, 
29 Parliament Street, S.W., and at the Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


Meetings will also be held at Islington, Myddelton Hall, Monday, July 2nd ; 


Mrs. Surr in the Chair. 


Chelsea Vestry Hall, Tuesday, July 3rd; Jas. F. B. Firth, Esq., M.P., in tho 
hair. 
nr The Horns, Tueslay, July 3rd; Rev. C. E. Brooke, Vicar of St. 


John’s, in the Chair. 


Paddington, Westbourne Park Institute, Porchester Road, W., nearly opposite 
the Royal Oak Station, Wednesday, July 4th; Arthur Arnold, Esq., M.P., in the 


Chair. 


Hackney Town Hall, Wednesday, July 4th; Mrs. Fenwick Miller, L.S.B., in 


the Chair. 


All these Meetings will commepce at 8 o’clock. Admission free. 
The following Ladies and Gentlemen are expected to sperk :—Mrs, Lucas, Mrs. 
Chant, Miss Miller, Mrs. E. C. Stanton, Miss ©. A. Biggs, 
Miss Tod, Miss Frances Lord, Miss Whitehead, Miss Orme, Mrs. Arthur Arnold, 
Miss Jessie Craign, Mrs. Walter McLaren; Mr. Lucraft, Mr. Raper, Mr. J. F. 


Hoggan, M.D., Mrs. 


Torr, and others, 


SUFFRAGE 


GREAT MEETING IN ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly. 
THURSDAY, July Sth, 1883, in Suppor’ of the Resolution to be moved by Mr. 
Mason in the House of Commons, on July 6th, for extending the Parliamentary 
Franchise to Women who possess the Qualifications which entitle men to Vote. 

A. Illingworth, Esq., M.P. 


C. H. Hopwood, Esq., M.P. 

Mrs. Oliver Scatcherd. 

R. P. Blennerhassett, Esq., M.P. 
Miss Eliza Sturge. 

Thos. Roe, Esq., M.P. 

J. A. Blake, Esq., M.P. 

W. Summers, Esq, 
Thos. Burt, Esq., M.P. 





M.P. 











Mudie’s Library). 


yyerose IN THE 
THE CHAPEL OF §S. PAOLO, ROME. 


THE “LOISETTIAN ” SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY. 


CHURCH IN ITALY. 


PRIEST IN CHARGE, 


The Rev. Count HENRY DI CAMPELLO. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR THIS WORK. 





Contributions received and full information given by— 
The Rev. Canon THORNTON, Rectory, Callington, Cornwall. 
The Rev. C. R. CONYBEARE, Itchenstoke Rectory, Alresford, Hant:. 
THEODORE BENT, Esq., 43 Great Cumberland Place, London, W. 
The Rev. @. MEYRICK, Blickling Rectory, Aylsham, Norfolk. 
EDWARD THORNTON, Esq., C.B., Treasurer, 61 Warwick Square, London, S.W. 


Accounts opened— 


| Messrs. HOARE’S, Fleet Street, Special Fund of the Anglo-Contine i 
Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, and CO., 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. ieee 


Twenty-fourth Edition (120,000). 
Cloth boards, 23 641; paper cover, 1s. 
THE PRIEST, THE WOMAN, and the CONFESSIONAL. 


By Father 


CHINIQUY. 


London: W. T. GIBSON, 38 Parliament Street, S.W. 





ART OF NEVER FORGETTING. 
DISCONTINUITY CURED. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEM of MEMORY, wholly 

ie unlike ‘‘ Mnemonics.” 
Any book mastered iu one reading. Prospectuses free. Taught thoroughly by post ; 
classes ; private lessons.—Professor LOISETTE, 37 New Oxford Street, (opposite 


Recommended by HIGH SCIENTIFIC AUTHORITY. 





ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


A TEACHER of the FRENCH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE being REQUIRED in the Girls’ 
Grammar School, at Bath Row, Birmingham, Ladies 
who are desirous of becoming Candidates are requested 
to send in their Applications (marked Bath Row 
School) and a copy of their Testimonials to the Secrc- 
tary, on or before the 18th day of July next, 

The Salary will be £100 per annum. 

Farther pa:ticulars and forms of application may 
de obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 
King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, 

Birmingham, June 23rd, 1883. 

ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


A TEACHER of the FRENCH LANGUAGE and 





LITERATURE being REQUIRED in the Girls’ | 


‘Grammar School, at Aston, Birmingham, Ladies who 
are desirous of becoming Candidates are requested to 
send in their Applications (marked Aston School) 
and a Copy of their Testimonials to the Secretary, on 
or before the 18th day of July next. 

The Salary will be £100 per annum. 

Further particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 
King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, June 23rd, 18383. 

HE COUNCILof FIRTH COLLEGE, 

Sheffield, INTEND to APPOINT a PRINCI- 

PAL who shall also be Professor in the Faculty of 
Science, 

Applicants are requested to state which of the 
following Chairs they would desire to occupy, Mathe- 
— Physics, Mechanical Engineering, Geology and 

ining. 

It is especially desirable that the Principal should 
have sympathy with the deve!opment 6f Technical 
Instruction in its direct bearing upon the industries 
-of the district. The Salary will be £500 per annum, 
with half the fees of his own classes. 

The Council will only make the appointment in 
event of suitable Candidates presenting themselves. 

Candidates are requested to give full particulars 
concerning age, experience, and any Academical dis- 
tinction they may have gained, together with any 
other information likely to affect the decision of the 
Council. The names of three Gentlemen to whom 
references may be made should be given, but no 
Testimonials need be sent unless they are asked for. 

Apvlications to be sent on or before the 25th day of 
July next, to ENSOR DRURY, 

Registrar. 

Firth College, Sheffield, June 26th, 1883. 

= COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Heap Master.—RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A. 

There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 

An experienced Master is provided for every twelve 





8. 
Two Foreign Masters for French and German. 
Special preparation for all Competitive Examina- 
tions, and for the Universities. 
School Chapel and detached S i 
Every boy is taught to swim. 
Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon. FOUR, value £20 to £30 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION onSEPTEMBER 7th, 
oo Devs oy 14, eee will ~ be ay a 
ool durin e Examination.—. 0 the 
HEAD MASTER. — 
ODERN LANG. TRIPOS, 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, the ARMY.— 


1um. 














SSISTANT-EDITOR REQUIRED. 
—An ASSISTANT-EDITOR for a Daily Indian 
Paper, published in a Presidency Town.—Address, | 
full particulars to ‘‘INDIAN,’’ care of Messrs. G. | 
Street and Co., 30 Cornhill, London. | 


YOUNG LADY, who has just left | 
Newnham College (First-class Classical | 
Honours), DESIRES an ENGAGEMENT for July | 
and August, to TEACH BOYS or ELDER GIRLS.— | 
Address, ‘‘ C. CO. B.,’’ 40 Buckingham Place, Brighton. 


UTORSHIP, Travelling or Resident, | 
WANTED during the Vacation byaGRADUATE | 

of CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. First-class man in | 
Classical Triposand German Scholar. Highest refer- | 
ences.—Address, “‘C. W.,” 9 Oakland Road, Clifton, | 
Bristol. x eee | 
TINO WEST-END FAMILIES, &c.— 
LADY TUTOR, relative of late Osford Pro- | 
fessor, who has just sat for her final Cambridge | 
higher degree, SEEKS ORDINARY TEACHING, as 
well as coaching for Exams. Experience, eight years. 
Great aptitude in simplifying in elementary work for | 
children and young people, and in advanced for adults. 
Subjects:—Latin, French (Paris), Euclid (eleven 
books), all Hamblin Smith’s Algebra, Arithmetic, | 
Literature, and General English. Fairly liberal | 
terms.—Miss N. L. S., 39 Lansdowne Crescent, W. | 


S WITZERLAND. — ARTHUR} 
PRYCE, M.A., Modern Side Master of Queen | 
Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Darlington, is Forming 
a Party of his own Pupils and others, to Spend | 
August in Switzerland. Details of Tour on applica- 
tion. Terms, inclusive of all charges, 25 guineas. 


DUCATION at FRANKFORT-on- 
MAIN.—GUSTAV BOESCHE, Master in the 
Kealgymnasium, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS into his 
Family. Careful supervision. Special advantages for 
scientific and mercantile studies. Highest references. 
—Address, Saalgasse 31, Frankfort; or, MELVILLE 
LYNCG, M.A., Redhill, Surrey. 


ALVERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 
HEAD Master—Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 
21st. New Boys to arrive September 20th. Entrance 
Examination, September 21st, at 9 a.m, 
Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 
NIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 
Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. 




















| WIYHE 


Boarding-house, 11 | 


Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. | 


Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 


“A M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 
e Coll, Oxford, PREPARES BOYS unéer 
Fourteen for ETON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 





house, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles | 
situation and good air, | 


from any town. Health 
Sixteen Pupils taken. erms, £150 and £135.— 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, 
near Romsey. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL. — SEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on July 24th.—For further 
particular:, apply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
a for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 











Experienced TUTOR (well versed in Continental 

Methods), assisted wy able Professors, devotes him- 

pr SOUND _— os nA . es intelligent 

. No cramming.—Application kindly permitted 

< Rev. R. R. Drummond Ash, the heshery, Cocking, 

picbaret s Rev. C. G. Foster, Scarborough; G. 
uchannan, Eeq., Whitby. 








WEDISH MEDICAL and 
HYGIENIC GYMNASIUM, 48 Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, W. For the treatment of suitable cases 
of deformity and chronic disease, and for Educa- 
tional Gy tics.—Prospectus on application to the 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 








| _— ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


pus ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


rue ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
Pocket Size, 2s 6d. 


ANTI-'STYLOGRAPH 

(Hearson’s Patent). A perfect Re-ervoir 
Pen. Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fine, 
medium, or broad), to suit all Writers. Carries a large 
supply of Ink. 
FitrteD witH IripiuM-porintep PALLADIUM PEN, 

53 64. 
As flexib'e as Steel, and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 

Wholesale only cf THos. De La Rue and Co., 
London. 


rF\HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PrESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to embers, 123. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 53; to Members, 43. 
Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


St. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest steck of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


TALIAN 








W 3 NBs. 
Chianti Brolio, red (Baron Ricasoli’s) 21/0 
Capri, white and red... 2... wo 1. see 21/0 
po ON eee 24/0 
Barbera, red, dry... 240 
Lagrima Cristi, white ...0 0.0.6. cee eee 23/0 
Sparkling Asti, white 2... 00.0... sce oe 30/0 


H. B. FEARON and SON, 39 Holborn Viaduct, 
F.C., and 145 New Bond Street, W., London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and 
5 OINTMENT.—Catarrus, CovuagHs, AND 
QuinsEYS.—Diseases of the throat and chest are the 
bane of our lives in this treacherous and variab'e 
climate; neglected or injudiciously treated at their 
onset, serious consequences oftenensue. Now nothing 
relieves them so quickly, or so certainly cures them 
as these most potent remedies. Whatever the con- 
dition of the patient, Holloway’s remedies will 
restore, if recovery be possible; they will retard 
the alarming symptoms till the blood is purified and 
nature consummates the cure, gradually restoring 
strength and vital nervous power. By persevering in 
the use of Holloway’s preparatiogs, tone is conferred 
on the stomach and frame generally. Thousands of 
persons have testified that by the use of these 
remedies alone they have be-n restored to health 
after every other means had failed. 
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PaTRON. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, E.G. 
INTERNATIONAL 


ISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
LARGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
EVER HELD. 


Garden promenades. Attractive fish-culturing 
operations. Large and well-stocke1 Aquaria. 

Lifeboats, Life-saving and Diving Apparatus. 

Sea and Fresh-water Fishing in all its branches. 

Fish Dinners and How to Cook them, under the 
Management of the National Training School for 
Cookery. 

Open daily from 9 a.m, till 830 p.m., except 
Wednesday, when doors are open from 10 a.m, 
till 8.30 p.m. Fish Market open daily from 8 to 11 
a.m., and 5to8 p.m. Admission Free. The full Band 
of the Grenadier Guards (by kind permission of Col. 
Clive) performs under the direction of Mr. Dan 
Godfrey, daily, at intervals, from 1 till late in the 
evening: if fine, in the Gardens ; ; if wet, in the Inland 
Fisheries Promenade. Or; gan Recitals at intervals 
throughout the day. 

Admission, One Shilling, on every week-day, except 
Wednesday, when it is 2s 6d. Season Tickets, 
Two Guineas. 

Principal Entrance two minutes’ walk from South 
Kensing'on Station, D'strict and- Metropolitan 
Railways; trains every two minutes. Omnibus<s 
from all parts. 

Facilities are offered by the leading Railway 
Companies for the conveyance of passengers from all 
parts of the Kingdom. 

Visitors should not fail to procure a copy of the 
complete and descriptive Official Catalogue, which is 
to be obtained only inside the Exhibition. Price One 
Shilling. 

Representative Collections illustrating all branches 
of the Exhibition from the Governments of Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Chili, China, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hawaii & Holland, India, 
Italy, Japan, Norway and Sweden, New South Wales, 
Newfoundland, Russiaand Poland, Spain and Por tual, 
Straits Settlements, Switzerland, Tasmania, United 
States, West India Is slands, &e. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
A considerable port’on of the Exhibition is now open 
to the public until 10 o’clock. 
INTERNATIONAL 
ISHERIES EXHIBITION. 








Conferences are now being held in the Conservatory 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, at 2 o’clock p.m, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, on 
8 bjects connected with Fisheries. Admission free to 
visitors to Exhibition. Short discussions will follow 
each of the papers. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE, 

Series of Shilling Handbooks by eminent authorities. 
With a view to rendering a knowle’ge of all matters 

connected with Fishing more general as well as more 

accurate, the Executive Committee of the Inter. 
national Fisheries Exhibition have resolved upon 
issuing from time to time a series of popular Shilling 

Handbooks, written by some of the most eminent 

authorities of the day. The Committee bave much 

pleasure in announcing that they have succeeded in 
securing the valuable services of the following 
gentlemen :— 

FREDERICK POLLOCK, Barrister-at-Liw, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. Edin., Corpus Christi Professor 
of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford—‘‘ The 
Law as to Fishing and Fisheries.” 





(Just published, 

G. B. HOWES, Demonstrator of Biology, Normal 
School of Scienee, South Kensington — “ Food 
Fishes.” [Just published. 

W. M. ADAMS, B.A., late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, Designer and Compiler of the Fisheries 
Map of the British Islands—‘‘ The History of Fish- 
ing from the Earliest Times.” [In the press. 

W. SAVILLE KENT, F.L.S., F.Z.S—‘‘ Marine and 
Freshwater Fishes of the British Isles ’’ (illustrated). 

[In the press. 

His Excellency SPENCER WALPOLH, Lieutenant- 

Governor of the I le of Man.—‘ The British Fish 
Trade.” [In the press. 

FRANCIS DAY, F.L.S., Commissioner for India to 
International Fisheries Exhibition—“ Fish Culture” 
(illustrated). 

E. H. HOLDSWORTH, F.L.S, F.ZS., Special 
Cowmissioner for Juries, International ‘Fisheries 
Exhibition—‘* Apparatus ‘nsed in Fishing.” 

[In the press. 

7 STEPHEN MITCHELL, M.A. (Cantab.)—‘ Fish 

s Fo In the press. 

WILLIAM SENIOR (‘Red-Spinner ”’)—‘ Angling 
in Great Britain.’’ 

JAMES G. BERTRAM, Author of ‘“‘ The Harvest of 
the Sea.’”’—‘‘ The Unappreciated Life of the British 
Fisherman.”’ 

C. E. FRYER, Assistant-Ingpector of Salmon 
Fisheries, Home Oifice—‘‘ The Salmon Fisheries ” 
(illustrated). [Inthe press. 

. P. WHEELDON, late Angling Editor of Bell’s 
Life—‘‘ The Angling Societies of London and the 
Provinces.’’ 

FRANCIS DAY, F.L.S., Commissioner for India.to 
International Fisheries Exhibition—‘‘ Indian Fish 
and Fishing ”’ (illustrated). [In the press, 

HENRY LEE, F.L.S.—‘Curious Sea Creatures ” 
(illustrated). 

JOHN J. MANLEY, M.A. (Oxon. )— The Literature 
of Sea and River Fishing. 

A. J. R. TRENDELL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, Literary Superintendent for the Fisheries 

Exhibition—“ The Outcome of the Exhibition.” 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837, 


Paid-up Capital ... ash «+» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3, 000, 000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches jel the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildin; 38, Lothbury, London, E. 0. 


{UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, F.C. 
Law Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, B.C. 
Established 1821, Subseribed Capital, Two Millions. 

RECTORS. 
Chairman—Joun G. Ta.zot, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—ALpan G. H. Gisss, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, | George Lake, Esq. 

Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq.| Lefevre, M.P. (Esq. 
Ciarles F, Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, John B, Martin, Esq. 

Bart. S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
Tbhom-on Hankey, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 

Right Hon, John G. | 
Hubbard, M.P. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G, C. BROWNE, 
Share Capital at present ~ up 
and invested ‘ wey 
Total Funds upw: ards of ... See 3; 500,009 
Total Annual income, over oh "640, 000 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents; on or before the 9th day of July. 


IRKB BAN K.— 


£outhampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Cus tomers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Meu Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 


Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY ‘ASSURANCE 





BSTABLISHBD 185, 
ECK 





In 
PASSENGERS’ 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS. 
£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Be: ly to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
at Lenein, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ONDON and WESTMI 
dren ita es 
is CF N, that 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be hoe 
the HEAD OFFICE, in LOTHBURY, on WEDN 
DAY, the 18th day ‘of July next, at 1 o’clock pre 
cisely, for the purpose of receiving a Half-yearly 
Report from the Directors, and to declare a Dividend, 
May 39th, 1883. T., P. SHEPP, Secretary. 
The Transfer-books of the Company will be Closed, 
to prepare for the divilend, on the 2nd July next, 
and will re-open on the 5th of July. Proprietors 
registered in the books of the Company on the 30th 
jee will be entitled to the dividend for the current 
half-year on the number of shares then standing in 
their respective names. 








( RDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
by the application of Bonuses, after 
tively few years, a 


Ly 
TRANSFORMED into PAID-UP POLICIES, 
requiring no payments or care to keep them in force. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND. 
Founded 1838, 
ANBUAL. ROVEMUD 3.0 iccicccivcscssenevccsonssss £451,304 
CLAIMS and BONUSES PAID ............... £4,335,729 
Lonpon: 5 LomBarD STREET, and 123 Patt Matz, 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 
\HE 





COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Sergey Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ° ee £2,500 000 


Ci rpital Paid up .. 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Poticyholders, exceed axe see _ 809,000 

Total Annual Prémium Income exceeds ... 1 ,077,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, B.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8. Ww. 
rEXHE LIVERPOOL and LO NDON 

aud GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1836, 






Life and Annuity Funds .............0000 £3,422,078 
General Reserveand Fire Re-insurance 

Fund...... ; 500,000 
The Total Investec a £6,381,742 
The Fire Income alone for . £1,171,571 
The Total Income for the Year duwesabiein £1,677,749 


The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms. 
Total Claims paid £18,708,111 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 

Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES under new Table 

payable at fixed age or previous death, 

No Policy-holder is involved in the slightest liability 
of partnership. 
OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgovv, E iinbur gh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
Prospectuses and torms of Proposal for Fire and 

Life Tnsurs ance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. Appli- 

cati ms for agencies invited, Fire Renewal Premiums 

falling due at Midsummer should be paid within 15 

days therefrom. 

London Offices—Cornhill and Charing Cross, 

Sr FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 

Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Oharing Cross, 

5.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vez ze Street), W. 
FIRE. 

Insurances, at moderate rates, 





Established 1710. Home and Foreign 





LIFE. Established 1810. Rpeslalis low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses, diate Settl t 
of Claims. 





HGiNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
_ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


LFRACOMBE.—The [LFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Tabled’ Hote 6 to 8 0 ’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 





AMERICAN 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED 


AMERICAN 


HENRY  W. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION (CF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 

AS UNEQU ALLED. 
AMERICAN WALtnax WATCHES, in Silver C 
WALTHAM WATCHES, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong’ Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


ises, Crystal Glass, £3 33. 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s, 


in 13-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 


BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





DR. 


ALKARAM. 
ALKARAM. 





HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’ 


As the Hay-fever Season approaches, 
suffer from it should procure DUN BAR'S ALKA- 
RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMBELUIN 
which will cure the severest eases in half-an-hour, 
Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a b ttle. 
DUNBAR, care of Meszs, F. 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. 


S ALKARAM. 


all who 


HAY-FEVER. 
HAY-FEVER. 


\G-BOTTLE, 


Address, Dr. 
Newsery and Sons, 
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SEDDON & WIER’S 


TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 


Prices 1s to 3s 6d per Ib., carriage paid, 
Samples, Price List, &., free. 


SEDDON and WIER, 
WHOLESALE TEA AND CorFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 





Persons wishing to become Agents should apply 
immediately. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND 





STEPHENS’ | 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 
Also every kind of Writing and Oopying Inks, 
Marking sea for paaite stein aioe, &e. 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chiet Cities of the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.0., LONDON. Ww. 








BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d Per box. 





Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Spaney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 





FRY’S|yyry’sS CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and yaluable 
article.”’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandritf ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 

Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
hy all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and 11s 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases Excellent, refreshing, avd invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. ‘Sold by Chemists. 


URE of HAY FEVER, Summer 
Catarrku, BY Dr. Locock’s PULMONIC WAFERS. 
—Ffrom Mr. Brown, 168 Hockley Hill, Birmingham. 
One person suffered from Hay Fever—Summer 
Catarrh—took the Wafers, and found almost im- 
mediate relief.”” They give instant relief, and rapidly 
eure Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bron- 
chitis, and all Disorders of the Throat and lanm 
and taste pleasantly. Price 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 43 6 
and 11s per non, by all Druggists, 























MR. UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS, 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
G. BARNETT SMITH. 
HALF-HOURS with FAMOUS AMBASSADORS. 
the Author of ‘‘T e Life of Gladstone,” &c. 
VERNON LEE. 
OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. 
Lee, Author of ‘‘ Belcaro,” “‘ Prince of the Hundred Soups,”’ &c. 
GEORGE SMITH, of COALVILLE. 


VE BEEN A-GIPSYING; or, Rambles among our 


By 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Steel Portrait, 73 6d. 


By Vernon 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 





Gipsies and their Children in their Tents and Vans. By GreorGe Stu, of Coalville. Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
COLLEGE DAYS; Recorded in Blank Verse. Printed 


on Dutch hand-made paper, feap. 8vo, parchment, 53. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 17 Holborn Viaduct. 








GEORGE. PHILP AND _SaNs, MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR ssasindabae OR LIBRARY.—Revised to ame. 


The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the e WORLD. a 
BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 


MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; ; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &e. 
Size, 6 ft. by 4ft.10in. Pri ice, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 3s. Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 33. 





Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt ed: ges, £5 5: 
PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by Joun BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8. Edited by Witi1am 
Huauss, F.R.G.S. Ww ith a valuable Inde: x. 


‘Tonperi al folio, half- bound morocco, . pilt odaen. £33 3s. 
PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and se Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. Edited by W ILLIAM HuGues, F.R.G.S 


os Cr rown n folio, half- pound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6a. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
“We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The Maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious.”— Atheneum, 














Crow ‘folic id, handsomely half. bound, giit edges, price £1 ls. 


n 
PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By Joun BartTHOLomew, F.R.G 








own folio, holf-red or green moroceo, price £2 2. 


Cr 
PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 
The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signaturs, 
LEA and PERRIN 8S’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throu; ghout the Worid. 


KINAHAN’S. 





deceive 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


| 
| 
| 


|The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Offica, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1883. No.-DCCCXIII. Price 23 6d, 
CoNnTENTS. 
Tue Great Eruio71an TRaP: 
Great AFRICAN MYSTERY. 
THE MitiyjoNarRE.—Part IV. 
Tue RINALDO OF TorquaTo Tasso. 
THREE DAYs WITH JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN FRANCE. 
Rep-HoT REFORM. 
Tae Litre Wortip: 
clusion. 
A SKETCH FROM SouTH WARWICKSHIRE, 
Lorp Ripon’s “ SmMaLtt MEasuRrF.”” 
THE Dyspeptic MINISTRY. 


Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
JULY. 


N 
CoNnTENTS. 


TuE Giant’s Rose. By the Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa.” 
Chap. 1. An Intercessor. Chap. 2. A Last Walk. 
Chap. 3. Goodbye. With Illustrations by W. 
Ralston. 

THe Lay FIGURE. 
Du Maurier. 

THE OLD WOMAN OF THE SEA. With Illustrations by 
W. Small. 

Tue First Warning. (An Essay.) 

My Tiger Watce. With Illustrations by H. Furniss. 

Kine Pepin AND SWEET CLIVE. With Illustrations 
by George Du Maurier. 

London: SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
| Fale MAGAZINE, 
No. 9, JULY. 
CoxTENTS. 
THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. 
36-39 


A SEQUEL TO THE 


A Story or Japan.—Con- 





ow ready, 61, NEW SERIES, No. 1. 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


With Illustrations by George 





Chaps. 


Tue Dorsersuire Lanourer. By Thomas Hardy. 

Tue DEATH OF THE SHAMEFUL KNIGHT. By Violet 
Hunt. 

Love ALA Mopr. By Mrs. Parr. 

THe ‘Roya IrisH”’ at TEL-EL-KEBIR. By the 
Author of ‘‘ John —, Gentleman.”’ 
‘art I. 


ACROSS THE PLAINS. By K. L. Stevenson. 


STRAWBERRIES. By Grant Allen. 
— CARQUINEZ Woops. Chaps. 1-2. By Bret 
arte. 


Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 
Monthly, price One Shilling. 
ERRY ENGLAND, 


THE New ILUUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
CONTENTS OF No. 3.—JuLy, 1883. 

** HORNY-HANDED BROTHERS :” a Forgotten Chapter 
in the History of Labour. By J.G. Cox. With an 
Tliustration of ‘*‘ A Cistercian Shepherd,’”’ by Mrs, 
Butler, Painter of ‘The Roll Call.” 

In a BERKSHIRE VILLAGE A HunpRED YEARS AGO. 
By the Rev. J. F. Cornish. 

THE Story oF A Picture. By Mrs. Meynell. With 
9 Illustrations by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. 

Her Brotuer! By Rosa Mulbolland. 

THOUGHTS IN A Liprary. By John Dennis. 

TRAVELLING THOUGHTS ON THE ACROPOLIS. 
Pfeiffer. 

Tue Lonpon Sparrow. By W. H. Hudson. 

Boaies oF ProvinciaAL LIFE: SMALL-TALK, 
Alice Corkran. 

REVIEWS AND VIEWS. 

** A great success.’’—Academy. 
“‘ Unquestionably good.’’—Standard, 
“A social succezs.’’—Spectator. 
44 Essex Street, Strand, London. 





By Mrs. 


By 





Now ready, price 7d, Part V. of 

ETTS’S HOUSEHOLD 

MAGAZINE, a Complete Encyclopedia of 
Domestic Requirements. 

CONTENTS. 

Srriat €Tory. Rosa Mulholland. 
THE WorKROOM AND Bouporr. Elise Ollif. 
How I Burtt My Houser. W. H. Wood, M.R.1.B.A. 
Hovsexoip Law: Rates and Taxes. Dr. Griffiths. 
Boys’ Story: My First Voyager. Alfred H. Miles. 
Home Work: THE GENERAL SERVANT. Miss C. Moss, 
WHERE To SPEND THE Houipays. Thomas Archer. 


One More. Robert Overton. 
Sick Room: Nursery AtLMents, A Consulting 
Physician. 


HovsrexHoip Ossect Lessons. Annie B—— 

At THE Piano: THE ANGEL’S WuisPeER. J, T. Field. 

FasHIONS OF THE MontTH. E ise Ollif. 

Tue Dininc-Room. A.G. Payne. 

GarpDENING. William Earley. 

ANSWERS TO CORRFSPONDENTS, 
Hurrell, and M. E. T. 

Sets oF ACCOUNTS FOR EXPENDITURE AND LAUNDRY. 
Special Notice of Valuable Prizes to be given away. 

See Part IV. 

Letts, Son, and Co. (Limited), London Bridge, E.C. 


Now ready, price 3s, Quarterly ; Yearly, 12s, post free. 


Poetry, Marian I. 





D. No XXXI. 
1. A CRITICISM OF THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY.—(II.) 
H. Sidgwick. 
2, MAIMONIDES AND Spinoza. K. Pearson. 


3. Mr. SPENCER’s THEORY or Socrety.—(I.) F.W. 
Maitland. 
4. THe Worp. Father Harper, 8.J. 
With Notes and Discussions, Critical Notices, &. 
Witurams and Noreate, Londen and Edinburgh. 


RT AS DECORATIVE. — See the 

* BUILDER (4d, by post 43d); View in the 
Oriental Museum, Vienna; Great Ayton Cemetery 
Lodge; A Chalet Residence; The Artisans’ Estate, 
Hornsey, fully illustrated—Safety of Egress from 
Buildings — Life of an Unsuccessful Architect — 
Modern Hospital Construction — Examinations, 
Surveyors’ Institution, &c,—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 








Monthly, price Haif-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS For JULY. 

lutHEer.—I. By James Anthony Froude. 

WitHouT Gop, NO COMMONWEALTH, By Cardinal 
Manning. 

IDEALISTIC LEGISLATION IN INDIA, By Lewis Pugh 
Pugh, M.P. 

Count Rumrorp. By Professor Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Tue Four Cuier ApostLes.—I. By Professor Godet. 

Two Poems. By Lewis Morris. 

Tue Ernics or BioaraPuy. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

SociaL WRECKAGE. By Ellice Hopkins, 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By 
Gabriel Monod. 

ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :—1. Oriental History. B 
Professor Sayce.—2. Fiction. By Julia Wetsweal 
—3. Sociil Philosophy. By John Rae.—4, Physical 
Science. By R. A. Procter. 

Litrrary Noticrs :—“ Across Chrysé ;’’ France and 
Tongking. By R.S. Gundry. New Books. 

LETTER TO THE Epitor. By St. George Mivart. 


IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 











HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JULY, 1883, price 2s 6d. 
THE WHIGs: A REJOINDER. By the Right Hon. Earl 
Cowper. 
By the Right 
Hon, Viscount Bury, K.C M.G. 
SUPERNATURALISM: MEDIEVAL AND CLASSICAL. 
WHITHER SHALL I SEND My SON? By Major-General 
the Hon. W. Feilding. 
By tie Rev. Dr. 
Jessopp. 
New Guinea. By Coutts Trotter. . 
Walter Copland Perry. f 
WHY SEND MORE IRISH OUT OF IRELAND? By A. M. 


THE SPOLIATION OF INDIA. By J. Seymour Keay. 
HOUSE-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY, 
By 
W.S. Lilly. 
THe CoMING OF THE FRIARS, 
THE SIRENS IN ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART, 
tullivan. 


CueEap Fisu ror Lonpon. By Samuel Plimsoll. 
THE CRITICAL CONDITION OF THE ARMY, By General 
Sir Lintorn Simmons, G.C.B. 
Kraan Pav, TRENcH, and Co, London. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for JULY. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
CONTENTS. 
THE FourureE OF THE RapicaL Parry. 





THE STaGE IN RELATION TO LITERATURE. By the 
Earl of Lytton. 
GYPT :— 
I. Non-PoitTicat ConTROL IN EGYPT. 


By Major- 
General Sir F. J. Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.8.1. 
II. Tur INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF THE SUEZ 
CanaL. By TT. E. Holland, Professor of 
International Law, Oxford. 
A CHAPTER OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By the Right Rev. 
Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 


Tue Limits oF ENGLISH REVOLUTION. By the 
Marquis of Blandford. 
REMALKKS ON SOME OF MY REVIEWERS. By R. G. 


Wilberforce. 
= _ OF THE Lonpon BILL, By J. F.B. Firth, 
HELLENISM IN SouTH KENSINGTON: A DIALOGUE, 
By H. D. Traill. 
Tur Army HospiTaL SERVICE. 
Galton, C.B. : 
Cave Tomss IN GALILEF. By Laurence Oliphant. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN and Hatt, Limited. 


és NATIONAL REVIEW. 
JULY. 23 6d, 
CONTENTS. 
Figures, Facts, AND Fatuacies. By ‘*N.”’ 
A STROLL WITH CorKHOUSE. By Lord Sangfroid. 
THE GOLD QUESTION AND THE FALL OF Prices. By 
H. H. Gibbs, Governor of the Bank of England. 
Mr. IrvinG AS A TRAGEDIAN. By B. Brooksbank. 
CONSERVATIVE INSTINCTS IN THE ENGLISH PEOPLE :— 
I. Tue MIppLE Crass. By T. E. Kebbel. 
II. THe WorkinG Crasses. By Percy Greg. 
— Hoop’s Bay. By Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 
art. 
THE Future OF Wuiaaism. By George Byron Cartis. 
Roma Nuova—Roma VeccuiA. By Lord Lamington. 
THE Suez CanaL. By Arthur Mills. 
Tue ArT OF Essay-wRITInG. By John Dennis, 
TuHE LorDS AND THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER BILL, 
By the Right Hon. A. J. Beresford-Hope, M.P 
An INTRODUCTION TO THE PENSEES OF Pas:aL, By 
H. W. Hoare. 
CurRENT Ponitics By the Editors. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


By Captain Douglas 








Quarterly, price 23 6d. 


HE MODERN REVIEW. 
ConTENTs OF No. 15, JULY, 1883. 
™ Book or JupGes. By Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
A 


By Dr. 


ort. 

Ernest RENAN’S RECOLLECTIONS. By R. Rodolph 
Suffield. 

GrorvJE Riper. By W. H. Channing. 

ScrENCE TEACHING AS A RELIEF FROM THE OVER- 
STRAIN 
B.A., B.Sc. 

ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN SoctaL Economy. By 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 

Tue Laws RELATING TO HERESY AND BLASPHEMY. 
By W. Blake Odgers, LL.D. 

Note ON DENOMINATIONAL TRAINING COLLEGES. 
By R. A. Armstrong, B.A. 

Notices or Booxs. 

London: James CIARKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet 

Street. 


THE TALMUD AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


In Epucation. By W. Lant Carpenter, 





DECADE of VERSE. 
5s, By the Author of ‘‘ Dorothy Brown.” 
REMINGTON and Co, 





on iets. 
COMMENCEMENT of a NEW VOLUME 


Price One Shilling, Monthly, 
H E EXPOSI 
Edited by Samven Cox, D.D, 
CONTENTS FoR JULY, 


BaLAAM: AN EXPOSITION AND A 
Editor. = BY the 


T 
ee To Titus. By Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, 


TOR. 


THE Cuurcn OF CHRIST IN THE Apoc % 
CoMPLETENESS. By Rev. W. J. Milligan Di} = 
THE ne OF THE SERPENT WITH Satay 
IN THE Book oF Wispom. B : 
MA y Rev. W. J, Deane, 


THE EXEGESIS OF THE SCHOOLMEN. 
deacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

St. JAMES ON THE INCARNATION. 
Murphy. 

BrieEF Norices. 


London: Hopper and SrovaeuTon, 27 P,; 
Pc F ‘aternoster 


By Ven. Arch. 
By Joseph John 





JOURNAL of EDUCATION 


(0. 168, for JULY. ” 
1. TEACHING oF PuysicaL ScIENCE: A RE 
Professor Claypole. etal. 


2, AN APOLOGY FOR FLORIMEL. 

3. OxrorD LocaL EXAMINATIONS. 

. EDUCATION v. TEACHING. By Dorothea Beale, 

PICTURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

FrENcH Crass Boors, By F. Storr. 

gg etd Oo ” rg ish ay thms "—Saints.. 
ury’s ‘* Specimens of French Literature,’ 

Mr. A. K. IsBisTEr. nial 

. THE HEADMISTRESSES’ CONFERENCE, 

10. OccasIonaL NOTES :—Schools aud Universities, 

11. CoRRESPONDENCE :—I, R. Green’s Rank ag a 


Se Nogps 


Historian. By Bro.ke Lambert.—Lo: , 
University Extension. By E. ; ee 
Denominational Training Colleges. By J, P 


Faunthorpe —Public School Latin Primer, & 
12. TRANSLATION Pr1zE—Renan’s “‘ Souvenirs,” 


Price 6d ; per post, 7d. 
96 Farringdon Street, London, E.O. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 

e JULY, 1883. Edited by D. Hack Torker, M.D, 

and GrorGe H. Savage, M.D. Price 3s 6d. . 
CONTENTS. 

ON THE SEAT OF ConScIOUSNESS. By John Cleland, 





Luxacr LEGISLATION IN HOLLAND. By F.M. Cowan, 


CaFFEINE, IN ITS RELATIONSHIPS TO ANIMAL HzEat, 
AND AS CONTRASTED WITH ALCOHOL. By W. Bevan 
Lewis, L.R.C.P. Lond. 

PROGNOSIS IN CASES OF REFUSAL OF Foop. By 
Henry Sutherland, M.D. 

By D. G. Thomson, 


= ee In INSANITY. 

Ox Lance AND SMALL AsyLums. By T. Claye Shaw, 

Also Cases by Drs. James Adam, Mickle, Savage, 
Straban, and Wiglesworth, and an Article on the 
Beer Dietary in Asylums, 


London: J. and A, CHurcHILL, New Burlington 
Street. 


_ QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, and BILLS 
by the 10th JULY. 

JouN MorrAy, Albemarle Street. 








In 2 vols. price 15s. 


HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. 
By W. A. O’Conor, B.A. 

“If your second volume obtains an extensive 
reading, you will have done a great work for both 
countries.”—Professor F. W. NEWMAN. 

‘Frequently brilliant, sometimes profound.’’— 
Manchester Guardian, 

**A monument of wide reading and eloquent argu- 
ment.”’—Manchester Examiner. 

“Two finely-written and 
volumes.”’—Durham Chronicle. 


London: Smmpx1n, MARSHALL, and Co. 


studiously learned 





Price Sixpence. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION 
of Mr. GEORGE’S “PROGRESS _ and 
POVERTY” and Mr. MILL’S “THEORY of 


WAGES.” By Francis D. Longs, Author of A 
Refutation of the Wage Fund Theory of Modern 
Political Economy,” 1866, 
London: Smmpxin and MARSHALL, 
Birmingham: Messrs. CORNISH BROTHERS. 
And of all Booksellers. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: OC. MiTcHBLL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


1 ites ~ and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt ef two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY,. 
Cen’ Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
erst a BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

2 8.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, 


now running in 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


entitled, 


Belinda, by Miss Brovcurton, 
aud 


Ione Stewart, by Mrs. Lynn Liyton. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, price 
One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1883. 
BeuinpA. By Miss Rhoda Broughton. (Continued.) 
Mrs. DELANEY IN IRELAND. 
WARLIKE ADVENTURES OF A PEACEFUL PRIMA Donna. 
CHOPIN. 
Empress EvGENIE’S FLIGHT TO ENGLAND. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORD STRATFORD AND 
THE CRIMEAN WaR, XXVI.-XXIX. 
La DAME A LA TASSE DE THE, 
Some REMINISCENCES OF LITERARY PaRIs. 
Jone Stewart. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Cont'nued.) 





The RETROSPECT of a LONG LIFE. 
By S C. Hatu. 303. 


This Work tains Remini of most of the 
Celebrated Literary, Artistic, Social, and Political 
Characters of the last Half-century. 


“A book that abounds in every chapter with inter- 
esting reminiscences and amusing gossip.”— St. 
James's Gazette, 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON. With 

Reminiscences of my Contemporaries. Edited by 

J. BRinstey-Kicuarps. Third Edition, 1 vol., 63. 

““We may at once say that a better book of its kind 
we have never seen.’’—Spectator. 














TEN YEARS on a _ GEORGIA 
PLANTATION. By the Hon. Mrs, J. W. Le:Gu. 
1 vol., 103 6d. 
“Mrs, Leigh is to be congratulated on having 
written a work which has not many superiors, cither 
in instructiveness or amusement,’’—Globe, 





FOUR POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. By E. 


Farrrax Byrrne, Author of “‘ Milicent,’’ &c. In 
3 vols, [Now ready. 





HELENE. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 


CONTRADICTIONS. By Miss Peard, 
gy aed **Cartouche,” ‘The Rose-z:rden,” 





“A very pretty romance indeed is ‘ Contra- 
dictions.’ It is told with singular force and grace, 
and is extremely affecting in parts.’’—Iilustratid 
London News. 


—_-_—. 


TRANSPLANTED. By Miss Fraser- 


Tyrer, Author of “‘ Grisel Romney,” &c. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo. 


“The story of Celeste is graceful and touching. 
There are powerful scenes in the book, notably the 
death of Thornton.”’—Atheneum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publish:rs in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 














THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Farmer John. By George 


Homes, 


The Senior Songman. By the 


Author of ‘‘ St, Olave’s,” &c. 


A Maid Called Barbara. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, 


Sam’s Sweetheart. By Helen 


MatHers, Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 


. SEcOND EDITION. 
Her Sailor Love. By Mrs. 


Macgvorp, Author of “ Patty,” &¢. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 








Mudie’s Select Library provides for all Subscribers of One 
Guinea per annum and upwards a Constant Succession of the Best 
and Newest Books in every Department of Literature. 


Revised Lists of the principal Works at present in circulation, 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for sale at greatly 
reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, 
on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





“ No pains have been spared to make the Art Journal as useful as it is orna- 
mental.” — World. 


“The Art Journal is very complete as a history of the year’s art.”—Spectator. 


“Delightfully varied, without losing sight, on a single page, of its general pur- 
pose.”—Daily Telegraph. 





MONTHLY, PRICE 2s 64. 


ART JOURNAL, 


FOR JULY. 


_ The July Number contains an Etching, “ Winter Fuel,” by Frederick Slocombe ; 
a Line Engraving of “ Refurbishing,” by J. Godfrey, after P. H. Calderon, R.A.; and 
a Line Engraving of the “ Queen’s Memorial to the Princess Charlotte, and Leopold, 
King of the Belgians,” by H. C. Balding, after F. J. Williamson. 


THE 


The Illustrated Articles are “ Joseph Wright, of Derby,” by D. C. Thomson (four 
Engravings) ; “ Russian Orfévrerie,” by H. Wilson (three Engravings); “The Year’s. 
Advance in Stoneware and Fayence,” by W. Armstrong (eight Engravings); “The 
Backwaters of the Thames,” by W. Senior (five Engravings); and an Illustrated 
Supplement, with seven Engravings, on the “ Jones Collection at South Kensington,” 
by G. R. Redgrave. , 





London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, IVY LANE. 
And sold by all Booksellers. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





AUT CAESAR AUT NIHIL. By the Countess Von 


Borumer, Authoress of ‘German Home Life.” 3 vols., 21s. 


BECAUSE of the ANGELS. By M. Hope. 2 vols., 12s. 
IN the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of ‘ Mdlle. 


Mori,” &c. 2 vols., 12s. 


ARDEN. By A. Mary F. Rosinson. 2 vols., 12s. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vc, 63. 


The ROMANCE of the COAST: Tales and Sketches of 


North-Country Fishing Folk. By J. Runcrmay. 


Part 84, with 22 Coloured Platez, 5:. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Edited by J. T. 


BosweE1it, LL.D., F.L.8. Part 84, containing Marsiliaceac, Isoetaceae, 
Selaginellaceae, Lycopodiaceae, Ophioglosaccae, 


NEW VOLUME of BOHN’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


KANT’S PROLEGOMENA and METAPHYSICAL 
FOUNDATIONS of NATURAL SCIENCE, Translated, with Memoir and 
Introduction, by E. BELFort Bax, Anthor of ‘‘ Jean Paul Marat.’ With 
Portrait, post 8vo, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME of BOHN'S COLLEGIATE SERIES. 
DOBREE’S ADVERSARIA. With Preface by the late 


Professor W. WAGNER. 2 vols., 103, 


Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


The LIVES of JEHAN VITRIER, Warden of the 
Franciscan Convent at St. Omer; and JOHN COLLET, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
mdon. Written in Lat’n, by Erasmus of Rotterdam, in a Letter to Justus 
Jonas. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by J. H. Lupron, M.A., 
Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COMPENDIUM of ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. from 
1688-1830. With a Preface by J. Rawson Lumpy, D.D., Norrisian Professor 
of Divinity. 

(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


A New and Revised Edition, price 2s 6d. 
A KEY to TENNYSON’S ‘IN MEMORIAM.” By Alfred 
Gatry, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield and Sub-Dean of York. 


‘We certainly find genuine help to the understanding of the work; in fact, 
‘help which very few readers of Mr. Tennyson can afford to despise.’’—-Spectator. 


Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
CRUCES SHAKESPEARIANAE, Difficult Passages in the 


Works of Shakespeare. The Text of the Folio and Quartos collated with 
the Lections of Recent Editions and the Old Commentators. With Original 
Emendations and Notes. By B. G. Kinnear, 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC: a Manual of Improved 


Methods of Workivg Some of the more Advanced Rules, including numerous 
Examples in Proportion, Vulgar Fractions, Per-centages, Averaging of Rates, 
and Scales of Notation; and an Appendix of Examivation Papers, with 
Answers. ‘By the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A, 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. 
LATIN PRIMER; with Exercises. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, 
M.A., St John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Sherborne School. 
NEW VOLUME of BELL’S READING-BOOKS, 
Post 8vo, ls. 


‘The LIGHT of TRUTH, and other Parables from Nature. 
By Mrs. A. GaTTyY. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO’S LIST. 


Her Majesty the QUEEN has been pleased to accept a Copy of the following Work. 
WANDERINGS in a WILD COUNTRY; or, Three 


Years amongst the Cannibals of New Britain. By Witrrep PowELt, F.R.G.S., 
&c. With many Illustrations, from Sketches by the Author, drawn by J. 
Medland, Esq. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 183, [Now ready. 


PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES. Being Reminis- 
cences during Eighteen Years’ Residence in Bengal. By W. H. Fiorio 
Hurcuisson, Esq. (‘George Trigger’). Edited by Rev. Joun WILson. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s, LNow ready. 


RAMBLA-SPAIN. An Account of a Recent Trip 
across Spain. By the Author of ‘Other Countries’? Crown 8yo, cloth, 
83 6d. . [Now ready. 

« Bright and amusing.”’—Whitehall Review. 





BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT MUSICIANS. 
Edited by FRANCIS HUEFFER, 
Small post 8vo, 3s each, 


MOZART. By Dr. F. Gehring. [Now ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE GOSPEL AND ITS WITNESSES. 


—_—_—. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. 


THE PRINCIPAL FACTS IN THE 
LIFE OF OUR LORD, 
and the Authority of the Evangelical Narratives. 
Lectures Preached in St. James’s, Westminster, 


By HENRY WACE, D.D., 


Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, 


on. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








————iihiasia 


SEELEY AND Co, 


54 FLEET STREET. 
PORTRAIT of GEORGE ELIOT. Etched by Rajon, afte; 


the Drawing by F. W. Burvon, Director of the National Gallery, 
The only authentic Portrait of the Author of ‘* Romola.” 
Proofs on vellum ae ee ot ive price £5 5s, 
Proofs on Japaue:e paper » «£3 33, 
Prints Ki ; ; aS aie Ree ae so: &l Ye, 

* The likeness is, indeed, quite perfect; nothin: more characteristic was eve 
drawn, M. Rajou’s manner cf etching is entirely suited by such a Subject Ate 
he has produced a plate which will probably rank as his best.’’—Sz, Tames? 
Gazette, 

Just published, 
HEROES and KINGS: Stories from the Greek. With 
Illustrations. By the Rev. Professor Cuurcu. Price 1s 61, cloth. 

* Onthe whol, we have not ha! any more attractive volume from Mr, Chure) 
and we sincerely hope that the enterprise of bis publishers in bringing out a little 
volume, so perfect in shape, at so low a price, may b2 rewarded by the large sale 
which it seems to us to deserve.”’—Spectutor. 4 

By the SAME AUTHOR, 
STORIES from HOMER. Twelfth Thousand, price 5s. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. Tenth Thousand, price 5s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. Seventh Thousand, 


price 5s. 
STORIES of the EAST from HERODOTUS. Fifth Thousand, 


rice 5s. 
The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. Fourth Thousand, price 5g, 
STORIES from LIVY. Fourth Thousand, price 5s. 
The witng of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. Third Thousand, 
price 3s 6d. 
A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. Third Thousand, 
oes A CHEAP EDITION of 
CHAPTERS on ANIMALS. By P. G. Hamerton. 
Eight Etchings by Bodmer aud Veyrassat, price 53. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
ROUND MY HOUSE; Notes of Raral Life. Fourth Edition, price 5s, 
MODERN FRENCHMEN: Five Biographies. Price 7s 6d. 
The SYLVAN YEAR. With 20 Etchicgs, price 123 6d, cloth, gilt 


edges, 


With 


Th'rd Thousand, price 53, : 
BELT and SPUR; Stories of the Knights of the Middle 
Ages. With 16 [lustrations. 
“A charming story book.’”’—Athenewm. 
“* Belt and Spur’ we can cordially recoommend,’’—Saturday Review, 
“‘A very high-c'ass gift-book of the spirit-stirring kind.”’—Spectator, 
A sort of boy’s Fro'ssart, with admirable illustrations.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
A capital book for boys.’’—St. James's Guzette. 
SECOND EDITION of 
HINTS on HOME TEACHING. By the Rev. Dr. Abbott, 
Head Master of the City of London School. Price 3s. 
** A treatiso to give governesses, private tutors, and ;arents the benefit of his 
experience in teaching...... Sensible aud readable.’’—Saturday Review. 


SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. — 


The EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT, By 
ALFRED RimmMeER, Author of ‘‘Our Old Country Towxs,” &c. Beautifully 
orien with Tinted Plates, a.d numerous Engrayings on Wood. Square 
8vo, 21s. 


TOUR IN GREECE, 1880. By Richard Ridley 
FARRER. With Twenty-seven Full-page Illustrations by Lord Windsor. 
Royal 8vo, with a Map, 21s. 


The WISDOM of GOETHE. By John Stuart 
BLackKI£, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Feap. 
8vo, extra gilt cloth, 6s. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated into English 
Verse, with Life and Notes. By Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. 2 vols. post 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 

Beautifully Illustrated by Sir Nort Paton, R.S.A. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and OTHER 
POEMS. By W.Epmonpstovunr Ayrtoun, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric and 
Inglish Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Small 4to, in elegant 
cloth binding, with gilt edges, 21s. 

ANOTHER EDITION, being the 29th, in fcap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 7: 6d. 


ESSAYS in HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. By John 
SKELTON, LL.D. (Edin.), (*‘Shirley’’). Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


The SCOT ABROAD. By John Hill Burton, D.C.L, 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. 
By C. F. Gorpon Cummise, Author of “At Home in Fiji.’’ New Edition. 
Post 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, 12s 6d. 


AT HOME in FIJI. By the Same. Fourth Edition. 


Post 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 7s 6d. 


The STORY of MY LIFE. By the late Colonel 


Mrapows Taytor, Author of “ Confessions of a Thug,” ‘‘ Tara: 2 Mahratta 
Tale,’ &. Edited by his DavauTer. With Preface by Henry Reeve, C.B. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Frontispiece, 63. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, in PROSE 
and VERSE. Selecved from the Works of GeorGe Exior. Fifth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of Mrs. HEMANS. Copy- 
right Editions. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 5s. The Same, with Illustrations engraved 
on Steel, gilt edges, 73 6d. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. A New Edition, with Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


A 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MACMILLAN AND COS _ LIST. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


, oO GE AN D E: 


A Story of a Daughter. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


R of “‘SHANDON BELLS.” “A PRINCESS of THULE,” ‘“ The 
a STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHALTON,” &c. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


**¢ Yolande’ is a thoroughly pleasant, readab'e book, showing all Mr. Black’s 
pest qualities as a novelist.......0ne follows the story with unflaeging interest 
up to its quiet and pathetic close. Mr. Black has written more ambitions 
novels, perhaps, but nothing more pleasant to read, more iustinct with tender 
observations of the beautiful aspects of life and nature.”—Pail Mali Gazctte. 











MACMILLAN’S 4s 6d SERIES._NEW VOLS. 

A MISGUIDIT LASSIP. | New Novel a the Author of ‘Mr, 
0: rown 8vo s 6a, | gancs. 

By Pancy Koss. Crovyert week, DOCTOR CLAUDIUS: a 


True Story. By F. Marron Craw- 


ForD, Autbor of “Mr, I-aacs.” 

BUT YET a WOMAN. By | Crown 8vo, 43 61. 
ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy. Crown iis: Ceavetard kasabiioes: 
Bro, 43 6d. | Mr. Crawford has achieved 
? ee | suecess. His new book, if it has 
Popular Edition, paper covers, 1s. | peculiar fascination of ‘ Mr. Is 
“ A novel to ke read and re-read with | in some respects superior, F 
delight.’’—Independent, N. Y. books have been so difficult to lay down 
% we begun a ' Mr. Tsaaes’ — 
‘Dr. Claudius,’ and few have been ané 
ESSAYS. By F. W. i. | will be read with so little skipping.’”— 


Myers. 2vols. I. CLASSICAL. Il. | Atheneum. 


SRN. Crown 8yo, 43 6d each. | 
MODERN. Crown Gro, 4 6 cach. | FOLK-TALES of BENGAL. 


“Worth printing and reprinting, | By Rev. Lat Bruari Day, Author 
worth reading and reading again.’’— of “ Bengal Peasant Life Crown 
Saturday Review. | 8vo, 4s 6.1. 


another 














Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S NEW BOOK. 
wal Sar | OPE TNTQ YMPTLIMC 
F{NGLISH TOWNS and DISTRICTS: 
Series cf Addresses and Essays. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 14s. 
“It is to be classed among the most interesting and the most attractive 


of the many interesting and attractive works for which we are iud 
to Mr, Freeman.’”’—Jvhn Bull, 





The HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
THE LIFE of GEO. FRED. HANDEL. 
By W. 8S. Rockstro, Author of “A History of Music for Young 
Students,” &c. With an Introtnctory Notice by Groner Grove, D.C.L. 


With a Portrait, crown S8vo, 103 Gi. 
m 1 7 { 
AG&RICUL TURAL CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, a HANDBOOK of. By Percy Farapay Franguand, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.C.8, Associate of the Royal School of Mines, and Agricyltaral 
Demonstrator of Practical Chemistry in the Norma! School of Science and 
Royal School of Mines, South Kensington Museum. Founded upon 
Leitfaden fiir die Azricultur-Chemische Analyse,’ von Dr. F. Krocker. 
Crowa 8vo, 7s 64. 


A RISTOTLE.—The POLITICS.  Trans- 
lated, with an Analysis and Critical Notes, by J. E. OC. Weuipon, M.A., 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Master of Dulwich College. 
Crown Svo, 10s 61. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUMBS., 
FORACE. —The ODES and CARMEN 
s SECULARE. Ejited by T. E. Paar, M.A., formerly Folow of St. 

John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. Fep. vo, és. 
FAORACE.—The SATIRES. Edited by 


ARTHUR PaLmeEn, M.A., Fellow and Profe:sor of Latin in Trinity College. 
Dablin. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSIC2, 

Edited by G. E. Fasnacnr. 

M OLIERE.—LE MEDECIN MALGR 
LUI. Edited. with Introduction, Grammatical Notes, &c., by G. E. 


FasnacuT. 18mo, 1+. 
(GEORGES SAND.—LA MARE AU 


DIABLE. Edited by W. E. Russert, M.A., A:sistant-Master at 
Haileybury College. 13mo, Is. (eat week, 
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MACMILLAN "S MAGAZINE, No. 285, 
JULY. Pr‘ce ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Tue Wizarv’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant, Chapters 25-27. 


Stave Sociauism AND NATIONALISATION OF THE LAND. By Right Hon. Heary 
Fawcett, M.P. 


Tue Forms ann History or TE Sworp. By Frederick Pol oc’, 
A Bir or Erm. 

M. Renan’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THE FisHERtEs EXHIBITION. By F. Barham Zincke. 

Fortune’s Foor. By Julian Hawthorne. Chapters 41-43. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 





MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD & SONS? 
PUBLICATIONS. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ PICCADILLY.” 
This day is published. 
Part II. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence Oliphant. 


In Four Monthly Parts. Wit ILLustTrations, each pric: 5s. 
OPINIONS of the PRESS on PART I. 
** The cpening chapters overflow with drollery.”—Times. 


“Tf we may judge from the first part, ‘ Altiora Peto’ bids fair to become ene 
of the most remarkable novels of the time.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


“The book is full of humour.” —Saturday Review. 


This day is published. 


SONNETS. By the Earl of Rosslyn. Crown 
8yo, 53, 


Tmmediately will be published. 


RAMBLES with a FISHING-ROD. By E.S&. 


Roscor. Crown 8vo. 


This day is published. 


The LADIES LINDORES. By Mrs. 


OurPHANT. Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 3 vols. post 
8vo, 25s 6d. 

“ She is always readable, but never so entertaining as when she lays the seene 
in Scotland......It is impossible to imagine sketches more life-like than those of old 
Rolls, the pragmatic butler......of Miss Barbara Erskine, the high-spirited, 
punctilious, but sensible old aunt; of Lord Rintoul, the weakly, yet coolly selfish 
and sensible young lord......of the ordinary young laird, John Erskine......and of 
the most modern of Marquises, Lord Millefleurs,’’—Spectator, 


This day is published. 


BIBLE PARTINGS. By E. J. Hasell, Author 


of “Calderon” and “Tasso,” in “‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers.’” 
Crown 8yo, 6:, 





A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 


THE ESSAYS OF SHIRLEY. 
Of the Edition de Luxe of 


The ESSAYS of SHIRLEY, by John 


€xe.ton, LL.D., in 2 vols., in antique binding, with Dlustrations (including 
Sir Noel Paton’s and the Versailles Portraits of Mary Stuart), a Few Copies 
are still for Sa.e, price 25s, 

The Volume of 


ESSAYS in HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY, including the 
Defence of Mary Stuart, may be had separately, bound in buckram, price 
12; 6d. 

‘*Mr, Skelton wr’tes of country things like a genial thinker and scholar, while 
on every page we recognise the minute knowledge of the sportsman and the 
natuaralist.’”’—Times. 

“So much fresh air and natural brightness seldom comes to us through the 
medium of print and paper.””—Spectator. 

“The loves of the fisher-folk are told with charming vivacity and delicacy.” — 
Atheneum. 

“We are conscious of a fresh and invigorating atmosphere, and draw deep 
breaths of enjoyment, for which we gratefully remember the author.’’—Scribner’s 
Magazine. 





The NEW GOLDEN AGE, and Influence 


of the Precious Mctals upon the Word. By R. Hocarta Parrerson, Author 
of the “‘Seience of Finance,’’ ‘‘ Essays in History and Art,” &. 2 vols. 8vo, 
31s 6.1. 

“Tho history of the precions metals is written in th's work with a freshness of 
spirit, as well as with a degree of laborious study......In the hands of Mr. Patter- 
son, the discovery of gold and silver, ther strangely changeful supply, and the 
powerful effects of their scarcity and abundance on the destiny of mankind, 
sparkle with a» interest as fascinating as their own metallic brightness, and only 
comparable in respect of literature to the most brilliant passages of general his- 
tory......The result is a book not only highly interesting to read, but essentially 
instructive.” —Money Market Review. 

“A work of general utility. The matters treated of concern every one, no 
matter whether he be millionaire or peasant. The subject is one of interest, and 
it is discussed with ability.””—Morning Post. 


This day is published. 


ROUSSEAU. By Henry Grey Graham. 
Being the XVII. Volume of FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6:1. 

“ The book is singularly free from prejudice or party spirit, nothing extenuates, 
nor sets down aught in malice. And those who may desire without going to 
original sources to forma just idea of the nature and extent of Rou:seau’s influence 
on modern thought, on both sides of the Atlantic, will nowhere find the informa. 
tion they seek more impartially and concisely conveyed than in Mr, Graham’s 
* Rousseau.’ ’— Westminster Review. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS 


Post Svo, illustrated boards, 


2s each. 





By Edmond About. —The Fellah, 
‘By Hamilton Aide. —Carr of Carrlyon. .—Confidences. 


By M y Mrs. A Alexander. .—Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 


By § Shelsley Beauchamp.— Gr rantley Gr y Grange. a 
Rice. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

’T was in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


By W. Besant and James 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 


By Fre Frederick Boyle. .—Camp } Notes. —Savage Life. 


By Bret Harte. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Gabriel Conroy. 


By Robert Buchanan. 
The Shadow of the Sword. is 


By Mrs. _ Burnett. .—Sarly * Tim. 


By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
Deceivers Ever. 


The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Flip. 





A Child of Nature. 





| Juliet’s Guardian. 


By Maclaren Cobban- —The Cure of Souls. 


By C. Allston Collins. —The Bar Sinister. 





By Wilkie Collins. 
Antonina.— Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 


Miss or Mrs.? 

The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Man and Wife. Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Poor Miss Finch. | The Black Robe. 


By! Mortimer Collins. —Sweet ‘Anne Pa ze.—Fight w w ith Fortune. 


By Mortimer and Frances Collins. 
Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 


By Dutton Cook. —Leo. _ 
By Charles Dickens. —Nicholas Nickleby. 





By Mrs. Annie: Edwardes. —A Point of Honout. | Archie Lovell, 


By M. Betham- Edwards. —Felicia. 
By Edward Eggleston. —Roxy. 
By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Bella Donna.—Polly. 
Never Forgotten. 
By Albany de Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre. 
By R. E. Francillon. 
Olympia. | One by One. 
By Edward Garrett. —The Capel Girls. 
By Charles Gibbon. 
Robin Gray.—For the King. | 
For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World Say ? Queen of the Meadow. 
In Honour Bound. | In Pastures Green. 


By William Gilbert. —James Duke. 


By ¢ James Greenwood.—Dick Temple. 
By Andrew Halliday.—Every-day Papers. 











The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 





| Queen Cophetua. 





The Dead Heart. 
In Love and War. 








By Lady Duffus Hardy. —Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
By Thomas Hardy.—Under the Greenwood Tree. _ 


By —* Hawthorne. 

Gart | Kilice Quentin. | 
By Sir ner ‘Helps. —Ivan de Biron. 
By Tom Hood. —A Golden Heart. 
By Victor Hugo.— —The Hunc hback of Notre Dame. _ 


By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 


Thornicroft’ s 3 Model. | 


: Sebastian Strome. 





> The _Leaden C Casket. | 
By Jean Ingelow.—Fated to be Free. 





By Henry James, Jun. —Confidence. 

By Harriett Jay.—The Dark Colleen. —The Queen of Connaught. 
By Henry Kingsley.— —Oakshott Castle.—Number Seventeen. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Patricia Kembal]l.—“ My Love!” | With a Silken Thread. 


The World Well Lost. | The Rebel of the Family. 
Under which Lord ? | The Atonement of Leam Dandas. 











By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


Dear Lady Disdain. 


My Enemy’s Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon.—Donna Quixote. 


Tink 
Miss 


Rochford. + 
isanthrope. 


The Waterdale Neighbours, 





By George Macdonald. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. 





By Mrs. Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate, 
— 





By Katharine S. Macquoid.—The Evil Bye— Lol es 
By Florence Marryat. 


Open! Sesame! 


A Harvest of Wild Oats. 








A Little Stepson. 


W ritlen i in Fire. 


Fighting the Air. 





By J J ean | Middlemass.- —Touc h and Go.—Mr. Dorillion. 
By D. Christie Murray. 


___A Life’s Atonement. _ | 





By Mrs. Oliphant.— Whiteladies. 


A Model Father. 


{een 





By y Mrs. Robert O’Reilly.— Phe he’s Fortunes. 





By Ouida. 
Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idalia.—Tricotrin. 
Cecil Castlemaine. 


Puck.—Signa. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Two Little 
Shoes: 


Wooden 


In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 





By James Payn. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Marphy’s Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Vengeance 
Clyffards of Clyffe. 
Cecil’s Tryst. [grace. 
The Family Scape- 
Foster Brothers. 


By Edgar A. Poe. 





By E. C. Price. 3.—Valentina, 


Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves.—Mirk Abbey. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 
Humorous Stories. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 





Married Beneath Him. 


A Village Commune, 


Not Wooed, but Won. 

£200 Reward. 

Less Black than We're 
Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

From Kxile. 


The Mystery of Marie Roget. 


By Charles Reade. 


It is Never Too Late 
Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 


Put Yourself in His Place. | 
The Double Marriage. 
_ Love Me Little, Love 1 Me Long. 


to Mend. 





Foul Play.—Readiana. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 


| 


By Mrs. Riddell.—iler Mother's Darling. 
By Bayle St. John.—A Levantine Family. 
By G George / Augustus Sala— —Gaslight and Daylight. 


By John Saunders. 


Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 


The Lion 
The Two Dreamers. 


A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 

| A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 








Guy Waterman. 


in the Path. 


By Art Arthur ‘Sketchley. —A Match in the Dark. 





By T. W. Speight. —The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 


__ Cressida. 


By Bertha =e 





Proud Maisie. | 





By Walter Thornbury. 





The ev iolin P Player. 


—Tales for the Marines. 


By T. Adolphus Trollope. —Diamond Cat Diamond. — 





By Anthony Trollope. 


The Way we Live Now. | 


The American Senator. 


By Mark Twain.—!om Saw yyer.—An Idle Excursion. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Murope. __ 


By ‘Sarah ‘Tytler. —What t She Came Through. — 


By Lady Wood. 


—Sabina. — 





By Edmund Yates. 


Castaway. | 


The Forlorn Hope. | 





Anonymous.— 


~ Feap 


Jeff Briggs’ 4 Love Story. 


BRET Hart 


The Twins of Table Mountain. 


By Bret Harte. 


Mrs Gainsborough's Diamonds. | 
By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By Mrs. | 


BuRNETT. 
i s Luck. 
BuRNET 


Pre:ty Polly Pemberton. 


Mrs. BURNETT. 





CHATTO 


and WINDUS, Piccadilly, 


8vo, picture covers, 


REIS 
| The 


VILLARI. 


By Mrs. CILLOW. 


Professor's 
LEONARD GRAKAM, 


|A Double Bond. 


Esther’s Glove. 


Land at Last. 


Paul Ferroll.—Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


Is each, 
By; Prapesas with Crows. 


By Mrz. 
Wife. By 
By Linpa 


By R. E. Fran 


By The Garden that Paid the Rent: 


By Tom JERROLD. 


W. 








Lonpon: Printed by Jou CampBELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Stre vs 
Strand; and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, afore: said, Saturday, June 30th, 1883, 








